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HISTORY IN THE SCHOOL 


LANGUAGE and literature are not more closely connected with 
the humanistic in education than history is. And this for 
obvious reasons. It is the introduction of the young mind to 
the record of the past of the race to which he himself belongs 
and whose traditions it will be his duty to pass on to the next 
generation. It would be to waste words to endeavor to show 
how closely the study of this record is associated with moral 
training and with that kind of political instruction and humane 
learning which best fit the rising generation for the discharge 
of their social and political duties as citizens. It strengthens the 
sympathy of man with man and binds more closely the social 
bond. By the study of past greatness we learn to strive to be 
worthy of our forefathers, and, by the understanding of the 
causes which have led mankind astray, we learn to understand 
better the questions which arise in our own time and to act 
during the brief period assigned to us on the stage of life with 
circumspection, and under a sense of responsibility to those 
who are to succeed us. 

To discuss here the importance of history in education would 
accordingly be superfluous. Opinions, however, may vary as to 
the age at which it ought to be studied and the method of 
instruction which ought to be pursued. It has been too much 
the habit, I think, to speak of history as a school subject from 
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the point of view of the adult and cultivated mind, and to forget 
that, if the young are to enter into the life of the past and to 
become familiar with the sources of their own lives, the teaching 
of history must be adapted to the age of those whom we are 
teaching. The childhood of history is best for the child, the boy- 
hood of history for the boy, the youthhood of history for the 
youth, and the manhood of history for the man. A similar mis- 
conception has existed with regard to most other subjects; and 
hence the attempt to convey adult conceptions to young minds 
in almost every department of instruction, a mode of procedure 
which, so far from promoting the growth of the subject taught, 
checks growth and destroys interest. And, as educators, we must 
admit that, if the result of our teaching be not to stimulate the 
activity of mind and to plant in the young an interest in the 
subjects taught that will outlast the school and influence the 
whole of life, we have failed. 

History is a very large and various study and to deal with it 
as an educational instrument in all its bearings would occupy a 
volume. My chief interest is in history for the young as a 
vehicle of moral training, a means of cultivating sympathy of 
man with man and of so strengthening the social bond as to lay 
the foundations of a virtuous political life. 


When, now, we ask for a method in teaching history we are 
first under obligation to explain to ourselves what we mean by 
history. 

If history be the story of man’s words and acts, the British 
Museum could not hold the history of a single day. By com- 
mon consent the history of mankind is limited to an account of 
the words and deeds of men as members of a codperating 
society of men, words spoken and deeds done in the interests of 
the progress of the community as a whole. The record of the 
past is full of many minor histories, e. g., art, science, educa- 
tion, all of which throw a side light on history in its ordinary 
accepted sense; but we must not allow our attention to be 
diverted by these contributions to the history of humanity, how- 
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ever important, from the specific meaning of history as having 
for its chief subject-matter man as a political being, as political, 
law-abiding, and as law-abiding, moral. 

(1) History is not antiquarianism. Antiquarianism has some- 
thing childlike about it in so far as it revels in the facts and 
little things of the past simply because of its interest in facts and 
things in and for themselves, though not necessarily always indif- 
ferent to their wider relations. There are such minds, and it is 
a good thing for the historian that they exist, just as it is a good 
thing for the biologist that there are investigators whose chief 
delight is in the accurate investigation of particular forms and 
who not only fail to rise to the science of their subject in its 
true sense as a rational and causal presentation of a correlated 
series of phenomena, but even satisfy their self-love by talking 
somewhat contemptuously of “theorists.” This childlike atti- 
tude of mind in an adult, however, is of distinct value to science 
and also to history. To such minds in the historical department 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” if it were published today, would 
be a great opportunity; they would fill columns with their 
“learned” criticisms and exposures of errors. But Gibbon 
remains; while they pass into footnotes to be afterwards corrected 
by subsequent footnotes. We condone this seeming pettiness in 
consideration of its uses. 

(2) History is the story of the long progress of humanity in 
time. Consequently the dating of events in accurate sequence 
and of the prominent actors round whom these events have 
chiefly gathered is essential. This, however, is to be called 
chronology but not history. 

(3) Further, since history is the long record of time, we 
must have record of events and of the acts of the men 
who specially influenced them in an accurate, seguent series. 
This we call historical annals. Annals may consist of bald, 
colorless statements, or they may be vivid and picturesque and 
contain an attempt to portray the actors. So far from such 
picturesque annals being less accurate presentations because of 


their dramatic character, they are in truth more accurate than 
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bald annals because they are a more adequate presentation of 
human life; and human life is always dramatic. All depends on 
the objectivity and truth of mind of the writer. It is evident 
that annals well written are substantially narrations or stories, 
and are the vital basis of all history. 

(4) History, however, in the strict sense (and I do not speak 
of the philosophy of history which is a distinct subject), contains 
both antiquities, chronology and annals so treated as to 
exhibit the causal relations of the series of events in their rela- 
tion to the life of the community as a public ethical polity—a 
life of progress or of decay as it may be. To write history in 
this sense demands a combination of the highest powers, both 
intellectual, imaginative and ethical. By the very nature of the 
case such a treatment of events must be the most instructive and 
attractive of all studies, for what can transcend in importance 
the history of man to men? Humanity must always pre- 
eminently interest Man. 

(5) The history of a nation is the history of a race; that is 
to say of a significant, if not specific, type of man working 
towards a social polity under certain conditions of physical 
environment. Since man lives by the earth and its products it 
follows that his relations to the earth must be the primary fact 
in the history of any race, and will be found to explain much of 
its political activity and growth. The material conditions can 
never be lost sight of by a nation or its historian. In an 
advanced and complex civilization these material considerations 
may seem to have given place to “‘ideas’’ as determining the acts 
of a people, but they are always at work silently; and, when they 
are urgent, ideas, whether moral, political, or religious, will be 
swept away before them. The prima vite will govern. Geogra- 
phy, then, in its large sense is indispensable to the understand- 
ing of history. 

(6) At the back of the sequence of events which we call 
annals have been thoughts, 7. ¢., ideas and purposes. These, 
again, have for the most part been closely connected with thinkers 
and with makers or transformers of politics; although it is 
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true that tendencies often exist and will move a whole people 
which cannot be traced to any one personality. Thus the series 
of events as determined by external conditions, but above all by 
thoughts and ideals of life, constitutes history as a science. 

If we reflect for a moment we shall see that the writer of the 
history of a nation in this large, only true sense, much more the 
historian of the world, ought to be possessed of an intense sym- 
pathy with humanity, the imagination of a poet, the thoughtful- 
ness of a philosopher, the knowledge of an encyclopzdist and the 
gifts of an orator. For the historian has to deal with the largest 
generalization of generalizations in every field of human activity, 
and by dwelling on these to lay bare the secret springs of events 
and motives and all the causal relations of the growth or decay 
of nations. Hence we may say that a historical grasp of the 
life of man through the ages is the last result of a man’s culture. 
If this be history, it is sufficiently evident that even if you have 
had a boy under tuition up to the end of the secondary school 
period, it would be little that he could know of it. But the 
instruction which the boy receives may always be such as will 
prepare him for the ultimate comprehension of history in its 
widest significance. As in all school subjects, we can do nothing 
in the school period but lay foundations; but, as I have often 
said elsewhere, we have not only so to teach as to give a sound 
foundation for ultimate knowledge in every department that we 
admit to the curriculum, but much more have we so to teach as 
to feel that we have already attained an educational purpose, at 
whatever stage the pupil may cease his attendance at school. 
What is that purpose generally ? 


We may sometimes be disposed to think that language is 
somewhat strained when it is said that the object we have in 
view, even in the formal discipline of intellect, is ethical. We see 
that it is so, however, as soon as we understand the meaning of 


the word “ethical” as marking the issue in personal life and con- 
duct of the Rational and Emotional ‘which so curiously and 
subtly blend to make a man.”’ To say that the end is ethical is 
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practically to say that the end of man is the Humanity in him 
—not this or that specific knowledge or faculty. But however 
- the word may demand explanation or justify restriction as 
denoting the end of disciplinary studies, its application to the 
teaching of school history ‘leaps to the eyes,” as the French say. 

Generally we would say that we attain our ethical purpose in 
teaching history by connecting the life of the boy with the life 
of the past humanity of which he is the most recent outcome. 
Thus we make it possible for him to become a “being of large 
discourse looking before and after;” for the after look brings 
with it the forward look. We prolong his experience and his 
life thereby. Instead of three-score years and ten he lives 
thousands of years. All the past of man’s life pours into him 
and he reaches forward also into the future of the race. 

The purpose then which we have in view in teaching school history 
as the enriching of the humanity of the pupil with a view to an ethical 
result in life and character. 

But no man, were he to give his whole life to history, can 
sum up in his own thought the past of humanity save in the form 
of the most generalized characteristics of nations and of their 
influence on each other for progress or decline. And, further, 
the true significance of events in world-history will not touch 
him, their interpretation will lie outside his acquired knowledge, 
his imagination, on which true appreciation of men and move- 
ments depends, will fail him, if he does not rest all his experience 
on a home basis. What has been is what now exists around him, 
and what has been and is, is what will be. Accordingly, histor- 
ical appreciation and historical imagination must rest on the 
comparatively narrow basis of our own national history. If this 
be so with the professed historian how much more is it true of 
the average man. This gives us our second proposition : 

The history of the school must be national history and its primary 
aim 1s the knowledge of the past of our own race as a portion of the 
human family with a view to the evoking of that personal attachment 
to our past and present and future which we call Patriotism. 

A true patriot is full of history —the history of the past and 
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the probable history of the future of his country animate him, 
although he may be a poor hand at a history examination paper. 
His whole life as a man is stimulated and broadened by the idea 
of humanity. This idea, no doubt, is narrowed down to the com- 
munity of which he forms a part, the part out of which he more 
immediately springs, but it is none the less operative educationally. 

In educating the boy to nationality and patriotism, we do 
not mean him to stop short at this ; but we may be assured that 
the vague and watery cosmopolitanism which some affect can be 
genuine only in so far as it rests on a patriotic national feeling. 
If we do not love those of our own household, the less we talk 
about loving Humanity with a big # the better. It is in 
respecting ourselves that we respect others. The youth of 
the country, then, must grow up in a knowledge of their own 
national record of arts and arms just as they must grow up in 
their own tongue and in their own literature ; and this they must 
do if they are intelligently and sympathetically to comprehend 
the life of other nations, past or contemporary. Education fails 
to attain its moral and civic ends if it does not connect a boy 
with his own national antecedents and all that has made him and 
the present possible, and it equally fails to attain the ends of 
culture in its larger sense. 

But while this is our primary aim we must never lose sight of 
our ultimate aim—the enriching of the humanity of the pupil 
with a view to an ethical result. 


Having defined our aim how are we to proceed? The great 
principle, ‘Adapt to the mental growth of the pupil,” must 
govern all we attempt in this as in other subjects. But in 
obedience to this principle can we not find some general rule of 
procedure which shall govern all school history from infancy to 
the eighteenth year—the age which marks the termination of ~ 
secondary instruction. I think we can, if we consider for a 
moment the form in which history necessarily presents itself 


to us. 
History externally viewed is a series of related events in 
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time connected with certain communities of persons and local- 
ities, the even tenor of events being occasionally disturbed 
by outbursts of passion and emotion. That is to say, it 
presents itself to us as an epic made up of dramatic situa- 
tions with interludes of lyrical raptures—all connected with 
persons and the aims or ideas which they represent. Or perhaps 
we should say it is a prosaic epic every now and then passing 
into drama and accompanied by a lyrical chorus. History 
cannot be reasoned history to a boy; even at the age of seven- 
teen it is only partially so, but it can always be an epic, a drama 
and asong. The general principle of procedure in education is 
thus revealed. We must teach history to the young as an epic, 
a dramaand asong. A certain number of dates connected with 
great crises of national history, or with great characters, must of 
course be known for the sake of the time sequence ; and certain 
prosaic facts must enter as connecting links of the epic as the 
pupils increase in years. But the younger our pupils are the 
more must the epic and dramatic and lyric idea of history be 
kept in view, and the more indifferent must we remain to causal 
explanations. Thus the history of the school will be full of 
humanity and so be a humane study; thus will it connect itself 
with literature, thus will it stir ethical emotion—thus, in short, 
will it be true history; and when history, in the larger phil- 
osophic conception of it, comes within the range of the cultured 
adult mind, this epic view of it will contribute to a “we reasoned 
comprehension. 

Thus it is that history shows itself to be, above all other 
studies, a humane study, and to be rich in all those elements 
which go to the ethical culture of the young. All subjects when 
properly taught contribute, it is true, to this ethical culture, for 
even. science can be humanized ; but language (in its larger sig- 
nificance) and history contribute most of all, and these two 
play into each other’s hands. Together they constitute the 
humanistic in education and furnish the best instruments for the 
moral and religious growth of mind. 

When I say that an event or group of events must be 
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enriched with all the elements of humanity, I mean this, for 
example: Let the period be the Scots’ wars of independence.* 
Round Wallace and Bruce this story chiefly gathers. The boy 
must have conveyed to him a conception of the conditions physical, 
social and political of the period in so far as these are intelligible 
at the age which he has reached. The story should be éo/d to 
him; and only thereafter read to him. He should then read it 
himself. This is the epic; the dramatic and the lyrical enters by 
reading to him, or with him, all the national poetry and song 
that has gathered round this period. He then, as in every other 
subject, is invited to express himself in the construction of a 
narrative of the period. 

So in the history of England the period of the Spanish 
Armada, for example, is to be treated in like manner. The boy 
must strike his roots deep into the national soil or he will never 
come to much. It matters nothing that the poetry you give 
contains much that is legendary. A national legend is a far 
truer element in the inner history of a people than a bald fact. 

So much for the method of school history in general. As 
for the rest, method is the arrangement of instruction in accord- 
ance with the principle of mind-growth and the rules which 
flow from it.? 

A few words, however, by way of illustration may be added, 
although they may now be regarded by the intelligent reader as 
almost superfluous. With these I do not encumber this short 
paper. 

As to method in its more detailed applications, we are met at 
the threshold by this principle, viz., new knowledge must rest 
on knowledge already acquired if it is to be a living and intelli- 
gible growth. In other words we must begin from a child’s 
own mind-center if we wish to extend his area of knowledge 
effectively. 

Consequently if he is to learn intelligently about past men 
and events he must have some knowledge of existing men and 


* The reader will excuse my taking Scotland for my illustration. 


? See Institutes of Education. 
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events. He must have seen enough and talked enough and 
read enough about things present to his own experience before 
he can have the imaginative material at his service for compre- 
hending the past and remote. This he gradually acquires from 
the general course of instruction in the school, and from the 
reading of simple fables, stories and narratives in his text-books 
and the school library. His arithmetic, meanwhile, is teaching 
him to stretch his conception of time, and his geography to 
localize his own and other countries and to become alive to the 
fact that he belongs to a distinct nationality. The only histor- 
ical imaginative material which I would directly give before the 
age of ten complete is the learning by heart of national ballads. 

At ten complete I may begin history, and I ask guidance of 
my principles of method. I am confronted with “Turn every- 
thing to use’””—that is to say, what intellectual or moral pur- 
pose have I in view in teaching history at all? The end must 
determine the way. I have already spoken of the end; but I 
may say further: 

Geography I teach with a view to extensiveness of mind, 
arithmetic and geometry with a view to intensiveness of faculty, 
history with a view to lengthening the brief span of man’s life 
into the past and so explaining the present. I wish the boy as 
he grows into a youth to be so taught that the national life 
and character in so far as it is worthy of admiration, and 
achievements of his fathers shall form part of himself, enter 
into his judgments on present affairs, and stimulate him to main- 
tain and advance society by the memory of what has been done 
in the past. It was as citizens of a particular nation, and 
by a high sense of the duties of citizenship, that our ancestors 
accomplished all that has made the present desirable as an 
advance on the past. My object, then, is to lead the boy to 
consider himself as a continuation of the past, as handing on, 
during his lifetime of activity, a tradition of life and character, 
while aiming to make things better than he found them by 
keeping before him the highest ideal of the duties of a citizen 
and recognizing the need of self-sacrifice. 
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If this is not our aim, what is? Why do I not give him the 
chronology and annals of Peru instead of England and Scotland 
or the United States ? 

Thus the general method of teaching history to the young 
already indicated is confirmed when we begin to apply a prin- 
ciple of all method: “Turn to use.” What use? Having set- 
tled this, we see that the early teaching of the story of our 
nation must have, as far as the materials admit, the characteristics 
of a national Iliad. 

In applying a second principle of method we have found 
that even this epic teaching cannot profitably begin till the boy 
is in his eleventh year or ten complete. 

Let us further consider the different stages in history 
instruction in accordance with the governing principle that all 
teachings must be adapted to the mind-growth and the mind- 
material already possessed. 


FROM TENTH TO TWELFTH YEAR. 


It is a story to be told, and the wandering minstre! of old is 
our model teacher. The childhood of history is the history for 
children. Text-books are out of place—at least till the story 
has been narrated by the teacher, just as these old minstrels 
used to sing the deeds of heroes at the courts of princes. The 
teacher’s mind must be very full, and he must cultivate dra- 
matic and graphic narration. Preserve the human interest of the 
narrative and point the morals as you go without impressing 
them. Narrations should always be given in the presence of a 
map, and geographical references constantly made. 


FROM TWELFTH TO FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Even at this period history cannot be made interesting in 
any other way than that which I have explained; and if it is not 
made interesting, it is quite useless in the school. History can 
be of moral and intellectual value to a boy only in so far as it 
gathers round persons and dramatic incidents, thereby enriching 
his moral nature and furnishing food for his imagination. In 
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- the thirteenth year a text-book may be put into the pupil’s hands 
Jor the first time. 

' I do not think that children should be questioned much in 
history, except with a view to the danguage of the book they 
may have been reading, after they have been allowed a text- 
book. The ends of examination in narrative, except where words 
demand explanation, are always best attained by requiring the 
pupils to reproduce in their own words, orally or on slate or 
paper, what they have read in their books or heard from their 
teacher. 

A text-book may be allowed when a boy is twelve complete, 
but it should not be an epitome of history, but a historical reading 
book. Chronological connections will be furnished by the 
teacher orally and written on the blackboard, and the poets will 
be largely utilized, and if not read by the boys, then read 
them. Portraits of great men and pictures of great historical 
scenes or monuments should be shown. Lantern slides might be 
effectively used. 

The two first stages of history teaching are thus, as will be 
seen, annalistic, epic, pictorial—not rational. 


FROM FIFTEENTH TO EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 


During this period of secondary instruction the pupil may 
begin his history over again as a reasoned or rational history in 
some such book as Green’s “Short History of England.” In 
the course of these years he will be much exercised in writing 
historical narratives. Every advantage will continue to be taken 
of the general literature of the country, the master reading prose 
and poetical pieces to the pupils, substituting such readings 
for the ordinary lesson. When speaking of the Wars of the 
Roses, stop and read Shakespeare’s dramas. When reading of 
the time of Charles I., stop and read Browning’s “ Strafford,” etc. 
Historical novels, if good, should be in the school library and 
freely given out. In the last year of his course the pupil should 
read along with the master (not as lessons in the technical sense) 
a book on the ‘‘ Making of England.” The occasional acting of 
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great historical events would do much to give life and meaning 
to the past. 

Before the boys leave school a course of conversational lec- 
tures should be given on the history of the world, with constant 
reference to a large wall map. Pictorial illustrations of distant 
countries and of their great works of art should be available in 
every school. 

In classical schools the boys will have meanwhile read the 
histories of Greece and Rome. These histories should be short 
and full, that is to say full in their treatment of a few things, 
and always free from details not essential to the comprehending 
of the general course of the story of these nations. Such books 
as Smith’s school histories are models of what a school history 
ought not to be. (Read Smith’s England, p. 29, for example.) 

[he conversational lectures to which I have alluded will 
connect the civilization of the ancient with the modern world. 

You will see from the above that I look on history as con- 
tributing in a very direct way to the ethical purpose of the school 
and as also constituting an essential part of the humanistic and 
literary training. 


But this is not all: In the secondary stage, and to some 
extent even in the primary stage, history must be made to teach 
Citizenship, and as much of the Constitution as may be thought 
necessary to the equipment of a citizen politician. 

The civil relations and the forms of cur constitutional polity, 
including local or municipal organization, should be taught in all 
secondary schools. The duty of subjects to the state ought to be 
impressed. But it is quite useless to do this in a formal and 
text-book way, until the seventeenth year at earliest. Prior to 
this all that can be taught with effect must arise out of the history 
teaching from day to day, and be in close association with it and 
given orally. Such teachings, if incidental and associated with 
persons and events, take effect ; if formal and detached they are 
wholly ineffectual for their purpose. Their great value is not the 
knowledge they give, but their effect in deepening that sense of 
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national continuity and the duty of the citizen which history 
itself is designed to foster. 

_ Ihave said that a “text-book” of citizenship is not necessary 
during the school period. 

For the masses who do not go to secondary schools, the 
more formal instruction must be given in evening continuation 
schools, but not disjoined from general historica! reading. If 
formal and technical, I repeat, it loses its effect. Even the adult 
mind learns best from the concrete. There is only one interest 
that is universal, and that is Life. 


I would next direct attention to the Economic teaching that 
may be given in connection with history and which is best so 
given. 

As in instruction in civil relations, there is to be here no 
text-book if the subject is to be effectively taught. As all effect- 
ive instruction in civil relations hangs on the history teaching, 
so all effective school instruction in economics hangs on other 
subjects, viz., history, the sense-realistic object-lesson and 
geography. 

If these are properly understood and adequately taught, they 
bring about gradually a knowledge of the whole foundation of 
economics. Production as determined by climatic conditions, 
industrial production, industrial interchange of products, the 
nature of commerce, labor, and the organization of labor have all 
been inevitably taught. What is still wanted, and this only in the 
secondary period of education, is a fuller explanation of the rela- 
tion of tools and machinery to production and to material civili- 
zation, and an explanation of capital in its relation to wages and 
industrial enterprises generally. An explanation of money may 
also be given. But beyond these things you cannot go without 
rousing public antagonism. It is not necessary to go further; 
you have given a solid foundation for future reading and for 
sound judgment on affairs. 

The moral relations of economics—the necessity of honest 
labor, of justice, integrity, truthfulness, and mutual confidence 
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to the existence even for a single week of industrial relations — 
all arise in connection with historical study and fortify the moral 
instruction which it gives. 

I would connect, as will be seen, the study both of civil rela- 
tions and of economics with the history of the school. Geo- 
graphical knowledge is also confirmed and extended in connection 
with the historical lessons, while the prose and poetical readings 
illustrative of history are component parts of the literary educa- 
tion. It has been often urged against educational reformers, and 
with some truth, that they desire to teach too much during the 
school period. But the moment we begin to get a glimpse of 
method and of the organization and inter-relation of studies, we 
see that much may be taught with ease and simplicity if only the 
teacher himself is properly equipped and understands the scope 
and purpose of his vocation. We may seem to demand much of 
the teacher; but not more than the future will demand of him, if 


he is to be educator as well as instructor. 
S. S. LAuRIE 
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GREEK AND LATIN IN THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
GERMANY 
II. 

Ir will be apparent to readers of this paper that it is no 
simple task to describe the instruction in Greek and Latin of 
the German schools. The present is a period of transition. 
Uncertainty and confusion are to be found in most schools 
and not a few teachers openly assert their disdain of the new 
order and express a determination to cling to their old methods 
till the curriculum shall again be revised. Uniformity in method 
or in scope of work cannot be expected until time shall remove 
or harmonize the multiplicity of disturbing elements. 

The official syllabus allows considerable freedom of choice in 
the matter of text-books and subject-matter. For this reason 
one rarely finds precisely the same work being done at a given 
time even in the schools of the same city. Then, too, there is a 
variation from year to year in the selections from the literature 
in order to avoid repetition for pupils set back. The plan gives 
zest to the teacher’s work as well. 

In giving the course of study for a particular school, it should 
be borne in mind that it can at best be only a type. No other 
school may be doing precisely the same work; the differences, 
however, are of minor consequence. For purposes of illustration 
I present herewith an outline of the work done last year in Latin 
and Greek in the Stadtisches Gymnasium, Frankfort-on-the- Main. 
This school is noted not only for the excellence of its classical 
work but also for its general progressive spirit. In 1894, when 
I visited the school, it had about six hundred pupils in nineteen 
classes under thirty-two teachers. In reality, however, there are 
two schools of about three hundred pupils each, united in name 
and under one general management, but essentially distinct in 
internal arrangement and methods of work. The programme 
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given below is from the division which is following the prescribed, 
governmental curriculum. (I have already referred to the plan 
adopted by the other division.) For the sake of comparison I 
give also the Latin course of the Dorotheenstadtisches Realgymna- 
sium, Berlin. The differences in time and amount in the last six 
years correspond to the official requirements. 


GYMNASIUM (AND REALGYMNASIUM) 

SExTA. Latin, 8 hours. Perthes’ Reader for VI and the corresponding 
vocabulary and forms. Written class exercise once a week. 

QuinTA. Latin, 8 hours. Reviewof regular forms; deponents ; common 
irregular forms; memorizing of selections and vocabulary from Perthes’ 
Reader for V. Study of Acc. o. inf. and ad/. abs.; construction of city names. 
One written class exercise and one home task a week. 

QuarTA. Latin, 7 hours. Reading (4 hrs.): Mefos, 12 vite. Grammar 
(3 hours): review of forms; essentials of Case. Latin composition. Trans- 
lation into Latin as class exercise once a week ; two written translations into 
German each half year. 

GYMNASIUM 

UNTERTERTIA. Latin, 7 hours. Reading (4 hrs.): Czsar, Gallic War, 
I-IV. Grammar (3 hrs.): Review of Case; main rules of Mode and Tense; 
oral and written translations, text-book, Ostermann’s for III. Class exercise in 
writing Latin once a week ; written translation into German every six weeks. 

UNTERTERTIA. Greek, 6 hours. Regular Attic forms up to and including 
liquid verbs. Memorizing of words—text-book, Wetzel’s Ubungsbuch. 
Translation from Wetzel, §§ 1-go. Written translations every two weeks. 


REALGYMNASIUM 
UNTERTERTIA. 4 hours. Reading (2 hrs.): Czsar, Gallic War, 
I, II, III, 7-19. Grammar (2 hrs.): Review of Case and Mode as far as 
learned in IV; further study of Case. Written and oral translation from and 
into Latin, one exercise every two weeks. 


GYMNASIUM 

OBERTERTIA. Latin, 7 hours. Reading (4 hrs.): Selections from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ; Cesar, Gallic War, V (from ch. 38), VI, VII. Grammar (3 
hrs.): Review and Continuation of Mode and Tense; main rules of verb-syn- 
tax—text-book, Gz//hausen. Oral translations from Ostermann. Each 
week a translation into Latin based on Cesar; every six weeks a written 
translation from Cesar. 

OBERTERTIA. Greek, 6 hours. Grammar (3-2 hrs.): Verbs in «w and the 
most important irregular verbs. Review and extension of forms—text-book, 
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Romer, Greek composition for practice in forms—text book, VWetze/. Every 
two weeks a written class exercise or home task based on the reading. Read- 
. ing (3~4 hrs.): At first from Wetzel, later, Xen. Anad. I-III, selections. 
Practice in re-translation and narrating contents. 
REALGYMNASIUM 

OBERTERTIA. Latin, 4 hours. Reading (2 hrs.): Cesar, Gallic War, 
IV, 1-3, V, VI, 11-24 and parts of 25-51, VII; Ovid, III, 1-137. Grammar 
(2 hrs.): Review of Case; essentials of Tense and Mode. Written exercise 
once in two weeks. 

GYMNASIUM 

UNTERSECUNDA. Latin, 7 hours. Reading (4 hrs.): Livy, XXI (selec- 
tions) and XXII; Vergil, VI. Training in preparation of lesson. Practice 
in sight translation and re-translation. Memorizing of selections of poetry. 
Study of style and synonyms based on reading. Grammar (3 hrs.): Reviews 
and advance. Every week a translation into Latin as class exercise or home 
task ; every six weeks a written translation from the Latin. 

UNTERSECUNDA. Greek, 6 hours. Review of forms. Case-syntax. 
Essentials of mode. Reading: Xen., Anab. 1V. and Hellen. VI and VII 
(selections); Homer, Odyssey, Vand VI. Written class exercise every two 
weeks. 

REALGYMNASIUM 

UNTERSECUNDA. Latin, 3 hours. Reading (2 hrs.): (Only one author 
read at atime, hence not prose and poetry together; one-third of the time 
given to poetry) Curtius, III, 1V, VI-VIIL; Ovid, Metamor. 1, 1-4, 89- 
112, 1, 253-312, IV, 663-772 (Andromeda), IV, 773-789 (Medusa) V, 385- 
408, 438-445, 505-538, 564-571 (Ceres), IX, 98-153 (Nessus), VI, 146-312 
(Niobe), VIII, 159-182 (Ariadne), VIII, 183-236 (Daedalus and Icarus). 
Study of hexameter. Grammar(t1 hr.): Reviews of formsand syntax. Every 
two weeks a translation from the Latin or into Latin. 

GYMNASIUM 

OBERSECUNDA. Latin, 6 hours. Reading (5 hrs.): Livy, XXII; Cicero, 
Sex. Roscius; Vergil, Aen. 1V and VI and selections from the remaining 
books ; study of the Epic. Every two weeks written class exercise based on 
reading or home-task from dictation ; every six weeks a translation from the 
Latin as class exercise. Grammar (1 hr.): Reviews in connection with the 
written exercises. 

OBERSECUNDA. Greek, 6 hours. Reading (5 hrs.): Xen., Wemor. III and 
IV (selections); Herodot. VIII (selections) Hom., Odys. VII, VIII (selections), 
IX-XII, XXI and XXII. Written translations from the Greek once in four 
weeks. Grammar (1 hr.): Syntax of Modeand Tense; Infinitive, Participle. 
Review of forms. 
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REALGYMNASIUM 
OBERSECUNDA. Latin, 3 hours. Reading (2 hrs.): Sallust, /ugurtha, 
Catilina, Ovid, Metamor. V1,146-—312 (Niobe), VIII, 611 ff (Philemon and 
Baucis). Reviews of Grammar and Metric ; occasional re-translation. 


GYMNASIUM. 


UNTERPRIMA. Latin,6 hours. Reading (5 hrs.): Tacitus, Hist. 1, 1-51; 
Selections from Cicero’s Letters; Horace, Carm. I-IV (selections), Efod. 2, 
Epist. 1,2; Cicero, Manz?. Translation at sight. Private readings from 
Livy, Curtius, etc. Memorizing of passages mostly from Horace. Every two 
weeks a translation into Latin—often based on reading—as class exercise or 
home-task ; translations from the Latin and critical exposition of same. Drill 
in grammar, synonyms and style. 

UNTERPRIMA. Greek,6 hours. Reading: Thucydides 1; Plato, Avton; 
Homer, //iad I-XVI (selections); Sophocles, Amtigone. Memorizing of 
selected passages. Written translations from the Greek and critical expo- 
sition. Occasional reviews of Grammar. 


REALGYMNASIUM 
UNTERPRIMA. Latin, 3 hours. Reading (2 hrs.): “Livy, I (selections); 
Vergil, Aeneid | and II (in part); Cicero, 7 Cattlinam 1 and IV (in part). 
Every two weeks written exercises (usually in class); translations from Livy 
and Cicero. Grammar (1 hr.,: Reviews; occasional drill in re-translation 
from German. 


GYMNASIUM 


OBERPRIMA. Latin, 6 hours. Reading (5 hrs.): Tacitus, Amma/. I and 
part of II, Germania; Cicero, P. Sestius; Horace, Efist. 1, 17-20, Il, 1-3, 
Satires, I (selec.), 11,6 and 8. Private readings from Sallust (Caéc/ine), Livy, 
Curtius, etc. Translation at sight. Memorizing of passages from Horace. 
Written translations and exercises as in Unterprima. 

OBERPRIMA. Greek,6 hours. Reading: Plato, Phedo (introd. and con- 
clusion); Protagoras (selections); Demosthenes, O/ynth. III, PAz?. 1, 
Homer, //iad 1X, XI, XII, XIV-XXII, XXIV; Sophocles, Antigone; selec- 
tions from lyric poets (Stoll’s Amthologie). Memorizing of select passages 
from the poets. Occasional grammatical reviews as needed. Written 
translation from the Greek each month. 


REALGYMNASIUM 


OBERPRIMA. Latin, 3 hours. Reading; Selections from Catullus, 
Horace, Ovid and Vergil (Mann’s Anthologie rimischer Dichter); Livy 
XXIII and II (in part). Occasional reviews of grammar. Written exercise 


once in two weeks. 
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The prominence given to the thought-content, intellectual, 
zsthetic and moral, in all classical study is everywhere apparent 
in the new programme. It decides what authors are to be read 
and the relative worth of each; it gives a new view-point for 
estimating the value of grammatical rules, composition and the 
oral use of the classic tongues. Pupils are to study Latin and 
Greek, not for a mental discipline which will enable them to 
solve any intellectual task no matter how difficult or disagreeable, 
but for the purpose of bringing into their lives the noblest and 
best influences of the spiritual life of classic antiquity. The 
ability to understand and interpret the literature, rather than 
facility in using the language, is the chief end. It is this view, 
emphasized so strongly in the Conference of 1890, that is 
responsible for the present uncertainty in methods of teaching 
Latin and Greek. Each teacher who accepts the dictum of the 
government is obliged perforce to readjust his methods to the 
new conditions. Formal grammar is ruled out. The Latin essay 
is banished. Composition in Latin and Greek may no longer be 
practiced for the sake of style. No time is allowed for drill in 
speaking Latin. Cicero, the latinist, is dethroned, and Cicero, 
the statesman and moralist, exalted in his stead. No wonder 
the scholar of other days sees only ruin ahead. His idols have 
fallen, and with them his hope for the future. 

A generally accepted norm in methods, therefore, cannot 
be found. Not a few teachers, disdainful of the new-fangled 
notions and devotedly loyal to that form of training which has 
created for them a second mother-tongue, hold to the pedagog- 
ical omnipotence of the Latin language. The man that exercises 
his intellect, it is claimed, in thinking, writing, and speaking 
Latin becomes thereby twice a man. With this class of teachers 
memory is the dominant faculty, and methods of instruction are 
chiefly designed to exercise this ‘faculty. Repetition is the 
means to the end. There is another class of teachers who accept 
the new doctrine theoretically, but for lack of adaptability are 
practically unable to lift themselves out of the old ruts. They 
do as they always have done, but hope for different results. 
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Lack of confidence in themselves and want of ability to adapt 
means to ends, limit their success. There are teachers, however, 
—many of them—who, knowing what is wanted and heartily 
sympathizing with its objects, throw themselves unreservedly 
into the work of establishing order amidst the prevailing 
confusion. It is this party, I believe, that represents the 
latest, and what bids fair eventually to become the prevailing, 
mode of thought. Their practice, varied as it is at present, 
tends towards uniformity along certain lines. These lines I shall 
attempt to follow. 

The subject matter of instruction in all classes is selected 
with a view to its thought-content, rather than as a means of 
exercising the linguistic faculty. Forms and expressions of rare 
occurrence are avoided. The logical development of the lan- 
guage, while not put prominently forward by way of grammat- 
ical formulz, is nevertheless not neglected. At the beginning 
the teacher pronounces a Latin sentence, translates it, writes it 
on the board. The class reads it and gives the German equiva- 
lent, at first singly and later in concert. A series of such sen- 
tences are learned giving several forms of the first declension. 
Next, follows the explanation of case endings of familiar words 
and drill on the complete declension. The same plan is followed 
in the matter of conjugation, all the time avoiding irregular and 
uncommon forms. Paradigms are thus built up and for each 
form the pupil has a sentence at command. The same holds 
true of rules of syntax; by induction the rule is formulated and 
for illustration of its use several examples are already at hand. 
Further, a careful record is kept of each new word as it occurs. 
Thus vocabulary, forms, and syntax keep even pace. 

During the first three years there is little change in method. 
Teachers are often promoted with their classes in order to avoid 
all possible disturbing influences. In time short, detached sen- 
tences give way to connected discourse; a text-book is depended 


upon for new material; more and more time is given to oral and 
written translation. Incessant drill and repetition, often con- 
ducted with surprising rapidity, are the means employed to 
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fasten it in the pupil’s mind. And aside from a well-learned 
vocabulary, forms and rules of syntax, the method familiarizes 
the pupil with a large number of common phrases which enable 
him even in Quarta to re-translate sentences into Latin with sur- 
as it would be called in 


prising skill. Nepos is ‘tread at sight,’ 
most American schools. New words and constructions are 
explained by the teacher; the rest must be done by the pupils 
in class. Home study, for which only about twenty minutes are 
allowed, is mainly given to writing up the notebook, or review- 
ing a bit of translation already done in class. 

One point deserves notice here. Whereas the inductive 
method is in high favor with the best classical teachers, they do 
not, so far as I know, ever go to the length of depending upon 
some standard text for all the material used in the introductory 
course. Two reasons are urged: in the first place, Nepos (much 
more then Cesar or Xenophon) gives too many irregular and 
unusual forms for the beginner and, besides, such an author does 
not facilitate the building up of a symmetrical body of grammat- 
ical knowledge. And without a thorough knowledge of gram- 
matical forms and principles no foreign language can be learned 
from a few recitations a week. Hence Latin for beginners must be 
Latin written or selected for the purpose. Some schools— 
Jena, for example —use Latin stories written expressly for class 
use. A commoner practice, however, is to make selections from 
standard authors, eliminating undesirable parts. Careful editing 
will, with few changes, give a continuous narrative which is gen- 
erally preferred after the first few weeks. 

Retroversion, so-called, is an exercise much used in all 
grades. One pupil reads a Latin sentence slowly; another 
repeats it with book closed; a third translates it; a fourth puts 
it again into Latin. Variation, which is begun in the lower 
grades, comes increasingly into prominence. Here the teacher 
gives a thought in German; a pupil is asked to recast it in better 
German form: the next pupil construes it in German; and 
another puts it into Latin. The reading of the day furnishes the 
material. In the lower grades the variation is mainly in tense, 
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number, person, use of interrogatives, etc.; in the upper grades 
paraphrasing comes into play. Until all danger of misapprehen- 
sion of the thought has passed, the German forms are always given 
and carefully construed. In this respect, perhaps, as much as in 
any other, is seen the tendency of the modern methods. Formerly 
the custom was to have memorized large amounts of the text, 
putting the main stress on vocabulary ; translation was avoided as 
much as possible. Today translation is to the front; the empha- 
sis is placed on the thought-content. In order to understand 
the thought the pupil must associate it with what he already 
knows, @. ¢., with the mother tongue. 

The division between the Gymnasium and the Realgymnasium 
comes with Unterterta. The programme above given shows the 
lines of cleavage. The formal grammar of the middle grades is 
practically completed with Untertertia, but until the end of the 
sixth school year, full one-half of the time is given to exercises 
involving an application of grammatical principles. The aim, 
however, as I have tried to make clear, is the understanding of 
the literature; grammar is an important means to that end. 
Hence it rarely happens that an hour is given up to drill on 
grammar. The periods scheduled for grammar in the middle 
grades are employed in construing parts of the text already read 
and in preparing for future translation. Incidentally much gram- 
matical drill is given, but the immediate end is a better under- 
standing of the text in order to facilitate translation. Since the 
Latin essay and verse making are done away with, the only test 
of the student’s appreciation of the classic language is in the 
skill he displays in retroversion and the excellence of his trans- 
lations. The Latin composition formally prescribed in the pro- 
work of the 


” 


gramme is merely a summary of the “ grammar 
week. 

The work of the lower and middle grades is but a prepara- 
tion for the real work of the course, which is to be found par 
excellence in the upper classes. This is divided into three main 
lines — poetical, historical, and philosophical. The reading of 


poetry which is begun in Untersecunda culminates in Vergil, 
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Ovid and Horace, and in Homer— beginning with the Odyssey — 
“#Eschylus and Sophocles. Here, in addition to a thorough under- 
standing of the text, an appreciation of its esthetic qualities is 
insisted upon. A taste for the beautiful in literature grows by 
what it feeds on. Mere admiration of the beautiful is not suffi- 
cient. Full possession demands that the student memorize 
choice selections, make them hisown. A German Primaner has 
at his tongue’s end most of the Odes of Horace and much of 
“Eschylus and Sophocles. Aside from the pleasure which such 
possession gives, it has a pedagogic value in the interpretation 
of new material. A student knowing half of Horace by heart 
has not merely a wealth of apperceptive material for the other 
half, but a command of phraseology, meter, and happy turns of 
thought which must needs make new translation a pleasure. 

With the Greek dramatists the acme of poetic style is reached, 
and in them the great problems of human life confront the stu- 
dent. Nowhere in the course is the poet’s art at better advan- 
tage; nowhere is the ethical content so prominent. The true 
teacher—he who believes in teaching men, not books — finds 
in the pages of Sophocles opportunities unparalleled in the 
ancient literature. With a class thoroughly at home in the 
technique of the drama, knowing pages of it by heart, what can- 
not a teacher accomplish! I have heard such masters as Direc- 
tors Muff of Cassel, Reinhardt of Frankfort, and Richter of 
Jena—not to mention others—teach Sophocles in a way to 
make one uncertain which to admire most, the marvelous beauty, 
depth of emotion, and ethical content of the tragedy, or the artis- 
tic power of the teacher in making every scene pulsate with life 
and every sentence speak straight to the hearts of their students. 
The ethical, the esthetic, and the patriotic blend in one. 

The Latin historians have something definite to tell the Ger- 
man student of his country’s historic past. Tacitus and Cesar 
are but a step farther removed from his present than Charle- 
magne. Livy, Sallust and Thucydides are connecting links 
with antiquity. They give the setting, too, for much of the 
literature read in the upper classes. Hence if there were no 
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direct arguments for placing historical prose in the curriculum, 
it would still find a place because of its indirect value. 

The philosophical readings are mainly from Cicero and Plato. 
Formerly an introductory course in philosophy was given in all 
Gymnasien; the practice has long since been abandoned except 
as it is incidentally the outgrowth of class work with Cicero 
and Plato. In many schools today so good a beginning is 
made that philosophy may be said still tohave a place. And 
just to the extent that attention is directed to the thought, rather 
than to the linguistic forms, is Plato made worth reading. The 
new programme will, I think, give considerable impetus to 
philosophic study; at least it will serve to arouse an interest in 
philosophy at the university. 

It may be presumptuous to say it, but the tendency in Ger- 
many today is away from those methods which have come to 
be looked upon as peculiarly German, and towards what has long 
been the ideal of the best American schools. The movement 
for the Einheitschule is essentially an attempt to preserve the 
classical training and at the same time provide a means of easy 
transition from lower schools to the classical school so late as 
the twelfth year of age. Stating it in another way, it means a 
six-year Latin course instead of a nine-year course. Again, the 
reduction of time given to classics has eliminated much of the 
formal drill in linguistics which formerly characterized the instruc- 
tion. The increased pressure put upon the teachers to secure as 
good results as before is having the effect of making method 
more prominent. But the most American characteristic of all 
is the impetus given to annotated and illustrated text-books. 
The old idea was that the barest outline should be placed in the 
pupil’s hands—in language work, merely the text. The teacher 
was the source of all inspiration and information. Within three 
years there is a marked tendency to give the class text- 
books with introductions, outlines, explanations and notes. 
As I write I have before me copies of the Gdipus Rex, and the 
Antigone, prepared by Director Muff of Cassel. These books 


are each in two small volumes. One contains an introduction 
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treating of the Greek Tragedy before Sophocles, the life and 
work of Sophocles, an analysis and criticism of the theme of the 
drama, explanations of the theater, of the chorus and the action 
of the play. Then follows the text with a short introduction to 
each scene. The companion volume is a commentary on the 
text. This series of texts, which is edited by Directors H. J. 
Miller, Berlin, and Oscar Jager, Cologne, and published by 
Velhagen and Klasing, Leipsic, is one of the latest and most 
popular undertakings in the line of schoolbooks. It aims to 
supply texts for the entire course; the names of the editors aire 
evidence that the work will be scholarly ; the plaw is American, 
but bids fair to become German as well. But even though the 
tendency in Germany is to seek the ideal in our direction, we 
have still a long way to go before arriving at the meeting point. 
James E. RussELL 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 
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THE DANGERS OF EXAMINATIONS 

EXAMINATIONS are the children of degree-giving ; hence their 
day of birth falls in the Middle Ages, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that they carry with them traces of the medieval atmos- 
phere. 

Before Frederick Barbarossa incorporated the University of 
Bologna in 1158, no one ever heard of a degree or of an exami- 
nation. Neither Plato nor Aristotle, neither Varro nor Quintilian 
ever passed or gave examinations, yet they somehow acquired 
an education, and imparted it with unusual success to others. 
In the high schools, examinations are the children of the 
diploma, and as such are the most efficient aids in making the 
machine system of the school felt. The child wins the diploma 
on the installment plan and the examinations are the coupons 
which he must take up on presentation. This diploma worship, 
somewhat by the teacher, very much by the pupil and parent, is 
one of the most insidious idolatries that has ever defiled the fair 
temple of education, and the high priests of the true goddess. 
too often openly incite, alas! almost always silently acquiesce, 
until hope almost fails us that there be any left who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. 

That schools will ever be free from the tyranny of diploma 
and examination may be an Utopian expectation. I am inclined 
to think that like the bill of divorcement, they have been given 
to us because of the hardness of our hearts, and are destined to 
be with us for many years. The question is how can they be 
made our servants instead of threatening to be our masters. 
How can the genius who has spread himself out like a cloud 
over our heads be coaxed back again into his bottle, until we 
deftly slip the stopple in? Genii are very good things—some- 
times. They do much in this world; but on the whole they are 


a great deal better corked than when uncorked. 
675 
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Examinations may perhaps be best relegated to their proper 
place by considering what they really do for the scholar, and 


‘-how they do it. We must take exception at once to the dictum 


of Mr. Latham when he says: ‘‘ Examinations, though good for 
boys, are bad for men,” and feel inclined to say, ‘‘ Physician, 
drink your own concoction. What is too vile for you is too 
vile for us also.” We demand that the case of the boy be 
heard. 

For the most part high schools are free from the evil of 
prize examinations, except as the colleges hold the sword of 
Damocles over them in admission examinations, or dangle before 
them the bauble of a few paltry dollars for the boy, and a line 
in the catalogue for the school. Putting these aside as bad 
without discussion, asa perversion of ends, and a lesson in dis- 
torted values, a lesson which has done wrong to many a boy and 
many a parent, we ask: What is the office of examinations, and 
what is their educational value? The answer is not far to find. 
It has been on your lips and it has been on mine. They test 
the qualifications of the pupil and they stimulate him to greater effort. 
Now I wish to show that both of these values have been most 
fearfully overestimated. 

What do they test ?--the teacher? They may bea very good 
test for a bad teacher, and a very poor one for a good teacher ; 
not exactly a scientific test then ;—something like the test for 
witches. Given in regular doses they will make a very poor 
teacher out of a very good one in a very short time. 

But do they test the pupil? Yes, his knowledge, but in its 
lowest form. It does not show how the concepts are formed in 
the mind, how they are related to each other for living activity. 
The concepts may be in the mind in good shape to pass an 
examination, and in very poor shape to forma man. After all 
it is of full as much importance how a thing is in a man’s head 
and how it came there, as whether it is there or not. It is the 
relation that is the all-important thing. This makes our char- 
acter. This makes our weal or woe. 

But there is another kind of examination which we say tests 
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power. Examinations in mathematics, in sight translations, in 
questions involving judgment. Much better; and in so far as 
these tend to develop power, better yet, but the condition of 
making this a test on which hangs a fictitious degree of value, 
real to the scholar, is not at all conducive to developing that 
power which it is the aim to test. The high-strung, nervous boy 
who needs no test, and the teacher knows it, too often is almost 
paralyzed mentally ; discouragement follows; while the I-don’t- 
care-boy comes out ahead and excuses to himself his inactiv- 
ity and idleness of the past by his equanimity in the present. 
Thus the boy you have no desire to stimulate is brought to a 
fever heat and his neighbor left unmoved. 

But the end of our éducation is not knowledge merely —it is 
not development of power merely —but in the words of President 
Adams, it is preéminently ‘the awakening of certain desires 
that will serve the pupil as a sort of perpetual inspiration 
through life.’ And there is no form of examination yet devised 
which will test this; more—there is no form of examination 
which does not by its very nature deaden and throttle this. 
Every examination as now conducted carries with it the implica- 
tion of a finishing, a rounding up. You say, ‘Yes, this is its 


merit ;” but I say, “No, it is its greatest demerit.” You will 
write on your diploma then, ‘“‘has finished a course of study,” 
but I will write, ‘is now better prepared to live.’’ School 


should be an opening, not a closing, and so it seems to me most 
appropriate that commencement should come at the end. Asa 
true test then it must be confessed that examinations fill a very 
inferior place, and we as teachers will do well to continually 
remind ourselves and our pupils and the public of this marked 
inferiority. It is largely our fault as teachers that they were 
ever extolled to such a lofty position. 

The second merit claimed for examinations is that they 


stimulate the pupil to greater work. Now there are stimuli and 
stimuli. There is the stimulus of the whip, and teachers said 
once that they could not teach school without it. They 
declared of this, “though good for boys it is bad for men.” 
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There is the stimulus of the cutting voice of the sarcastic 
teacher, and there is the stimulus of the machine system con- 


-centrated in the examination. All are external stimuli, they 


come from without. The only true stimulus comes from 
within, the stimulus of interest. If you count upon anything 
else, though you have the appearance of success fora time, 
when lives are measured you will score a failure. Examina- 
tions as a stimulus tend to develop the coffee-pot memory. 
The pot is no better after being emptied than it was before, 
perhaps a little worse. What we learn stays with us not a day 
longer than we had an interest that it should. Little wonder 
that our scholars forget so fast when the examination is passed. 
But I am confident that in the good schools below the colleges 
the instances of abuse in this crass form are rare. It is rather 
in obscuring the true end from the eyes of the scholar, and 
even from the eyes of the good teacher that the danger lies. 
Like the man with the muck rake in Pilgrim’s Progress, our 
eyes are fastened on the ground and we fail to see the crown 
above our heads. If we, ourselves, can lift our eyes to it, only 
now and then, what can we expect of the scholar? He may 
easily live and die a child of the dragon’s teeth; born of the earth 
and buried again in its bosom. He may never know that the 
greatest joy of life is to learn, and that knowledge sought for 
knowledge’s sake alone is that wisdom which is the true queen of 
effort; that wisdom of which Solomon said: ‘She is more pre- 
cious than rubies ; and all the things thou canst desire are not 
to be compared to her.”” Such wisdom is not to be gained by 
the stimulus of examinations. 

We may sum up, then, the answers to the claims of examina- 
tions. While they test, they test in a very poor and incomplete 
way; while they stimulate, they stimulate to low ends and 
obscure the higher. 

There are three questions which must not fail to have a hear- 
ing whenever examinations are discussed: first, the question of 
moral influence, second, the question of overpressure, and ¢hird, 
the question of mechanical uniformity. 
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The temptation to dishonesty at examinations is one of the 
greatest moral trials the schools offer and it comes in a pecul- 
iarly deceptive form. There is honor among thieves, and in like 
manner there is a code of morality among schoolboys by which 
they recognize themselves as the third estate versus the teacher, 
the second estate. We all know this is wrong, but we are equally 
aware of its truth, and that unless the greatest care is used, it is 
sure to display itself in an examination involving marks. Now 
why is it that the boy otherwise of sound principles is so often 
careless here? I believe there are two facts which perhaps 
unconsciously and yet with right influence the boy. First, 
he recognizes that the importance placed upon the test is more 
or less overdrawn, and more or less artificial; that the teacher in 
this very fact has him on the hip, and, well,—all’s fair in war. 
The second fact is the element of chance which enters into every 
examination. The boy has learned this by experience, and has 
come to know that within certain limits it does not differ so 
very much from a respectable raffle after all. Either of these 
elements vitiate the examination as a means of character train- 
ing, and the teacher in conducting the examination must sail 
between Scylla and Charybdis. He must either watch with 
falcon eye, and the boy seeing that the teacher judges him 
capable of knavery concludes that he might as well get the 
profit of his reputation, given a good chance; or with all con- 
fidence in the integrity of the boy, devote himself to his other 
work, and the temptation being too great for the support, honor 
falls. Happy the teacher who is able to sail the straits and 
neither be cast on the rocks of Scylla nor sucked into the whirl- 
pool of Charybdis. And all this to what end? To determine 
whether the boy shall be eighty-five or ninety. All of which 
the teacher if he were a good teacher knew perfectly well 
before. 

Alas for the necessity of telling our pupils, good, bad, and 
indifferent, four times a year, just what we think of them! O 
that that custom may soon come, by which all men shall issue 
to their friends, four times a year, a detailed statement of what 
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they think of them. Then thanks to the aid of written exam- 
inations, perhaps, we soon, as well as the schoolboy, shall realize 
.the wish of the poet, 
“Oh wad some pow’r the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us!”’ 

Of the danger of overpressure in examinations enough has 
been said to warn the most thoughtless. It is only necessary to 
remind that this danger is especially great at the period of life 
of the high school when the growing and developing youth are 
little able to bear without injury the nervous strain—least of all 
the girls. 

Examinations tend to produce mechanical uniformity in our 
scholars, they crush out spontaneity, they repress individuality; 
two of the greatest gifts that Heaven has given us. It is a fact 
worthy of our deepest consideration that the great geniuses of 
the world have rarely done well in our schools. They seem to 
have developed in spite of the school rather than through its 
care. Shall we in despair say with Ribot that education is only 
good for men of mediocre talents? Shall we not rather say it is 
the fault of the system, and seek in every way to free that 
system of its repressing factors ? 

Examinations cause both teacher and pupil to overestimate the 
value of those studies which lend themselves readily to exam- 
ination as test, and in all subjects to overestimate that part 
which canbe measured. Examination answering becomes an art 
in itself, so that 1am tempted to quote here words from Pro- 
fessor Huxley that may not be without interest —at least to the 
suburban resident. 

‘Experienced friends of mine do not hesitate to say students 
whose career they watch appear to them to become deteriorated 
by the constant effort to pass this or that examination, just as 
we hear of men’s brains becoming affected by the daily necessity 
of catching atrain. They work to pass, not to know, and out- 
raged Science takes her revenge. They do pass, and they don’t 
know. I have passed sundry examinations in my time, not without 
credit, and I confess I am ashamed to think how very little real 
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knowledge underlay the torrent of stuff which I was able to 
pour out on paper.” 

Now what remedies can we offer to these dangers of exam- 
inations ? 

Simply this: Not that the examination be abolished, but 
that it be put in its proper place, in the eyes of the scholar and 
the eyes of the public; that we have faith in the judgment of 
the teacher, and the teacher have faith in his own; that the 
classes be small enough for the teacher to know his pupils, and 
the teachers good enough to make it worth while for their 
scholars to know them; that there be an abundance of written 
work, for much writing makes the accurate man; and that the 
end of education before our eyes be not knowledge merely, but 
greater and higher than that, strong, vigorous, moral manhood. 


WALTER BALLou JAcoBs 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


THE REACTION IN THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


PERHAPS no department in American schoois has passed 
through more throes of experiment in the last decade than that 
of English. In consequence of the revival of interest in the 
study of English the market is flooded with new books ; instruc- 
tors, everywhere, with more enthusiasm than wisdom, have been 
making trial of this and that new idea, too often with unsatis- 
factory results. That the mother tongue can be learned by 
studying most any subject other than English; that it is a 
corollary of the sciences, mathematics, and the dead languages ; 
that the reading of good books insures the power of writing 
good English; that English is to be wooed Petruchio-like, by 
abuse ; that the pupil’s native speech should be allowed to grow 
without restraint or training till he can comprehend its grammat- 
ical abstractions, in short, till his habits of thought and expres- 
sion are actually formed—these and many other notions as 
absurd have arisen, sometimes from misinterpreting principles 
established by eminent educators and sometimes from only 
partially apprehending them. But the inevitable reaction has 
already set in. The most we have gained is a lively apprecia- 
tion of our weakness, the first and longest step of actual prog- 
ress. 

In teaching English grammar we have looked hard for some 
royal road only to get tangled in the byways and return at last 
to the old well-trodden path. Common sense compels us to 
say that grammar is a very important subject and that the only 
way to know it is to learn it. It lies at the very basis of the 
language as a science; it fathers the habit of scholarly thought, 
the power of analysis; it emancipates the mind from the caprice 
of circumstances. Familiarity with the parts of speech, phrases, 
clauses, and grammatical relations, is absolutely necessary to 


progress in composition and to the understanding of useful 
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criticism. Rhetoric, and by rhetoric I mean hardly more than 
systematic training in composition, is an absurdity without it. 
Furthermore a technical knowledge of English grammar, logic- 
ally and naturally, comes before the study of all foreign tongues 
when these must be acquired by the analytic and not by the 
natural method. The evil of presupposing in the pupil a natural 
analytical knowledge of the principles of grammar is so preva- 
lent that we find mere children struggling with the intricacies of 
Latin and French modes and tenses before they have begun to 
learn the meaning of mode and tense as applied to the mother 
tongue. I am convinced that the fundamental principles of 
analysis can be taught at the age of thirteen quite as readily as 
and far more profitably than at any subsequent time. In the 
Report of the Committee of Ten the committee on Latin advises 
that their subject be commenced in a four years’ course not 
later than at the age of fourteen. The committee on foreign 
languages believes that French or German should be offered as 
an elective in the grammar school. This recommendation, how- 
ever, they take pains to qualify. They have in view foundation 
building in language work. A modern language should be 
studied in the grammar school only when competent teachers 
can be secured, and then only in its simplest form, to help the 
pupil understand the structure of the English sentence and to 
assure facility in pronunciation. We note especially that they 
do not recommend the study of a modern language contempo- 
rary with the study of Latin or Greek at the beginning of a high- 
school course. 

Here again we find ourselves reiterating the maxims of the 
greatest educators for the last four centuries: ‘everything in 
one’s own language first ;” “concentration of effort and unity of 
idea, one thing at a time;” “everything after the order of 
nature.” Bacon, Melancthon, Luther, Ratich, Rousseau, Base- 
dow, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Spencer, and hundreds of others, as 
experienced and more successful, if less famous, have reaffirmed 
these principles in one form or another and ostensibly they lie 


at the foundation of modern instruction. But the number of 
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intelligent educators today whose souls are wed to the wraith of 
a humanistic system dead two centuries ago is not inconsider- 
_able. They refuse to believe that it is easier and more profit- 
able for the child to study what is before him, an object of his 
daily observation and experience, than to search among the 
barren forms and dull symbols of a dead language for what is 
not worth the having after it is once obtained, or what can be 
obtained otherwise for one-tenth the time and trouble. 

That English is set aside for subjects of less practical impor- 
tance arises not alone from the spirit of conservatism ; it is a 
natural result of the present crowded state of the curriculum. 
Matthew Arnold was speaking of a growing evil when he said 
of the English schools: ‘ For myself I lament nothing more in 
our actual instruction than its multiformity —a multiformity too 
often of false direction and useless labor — nothing is taught 
well except what is known familiarly and taught often. The 
Greeks used to say: Als 7 tpis ra xakd—give us a fine thing two 
or three times over—and they were right.”” The new learning of 
this century is hydra-headed. Physics, chemistry, zodlogy, 
geology, physiology, botany, political economy, mental phi- 
losophy, civil government, manual training—all these and 
many other subjects have asked and received recognition from 
the common school up. They claim attention on the grounds 
of philosophy and common sense. They best equip man for the 
struggle of life; they teach him to comprehend his environment ; 
they make him a citizen of his age. They have fought their 
way into the curriculum and they are there to stay. Educators, 
however, while admitting them, reluctantly enough oftentimes, 
have striven to keep the old branches in the front ranks and the 
consequence is evident. Multiplicity of studies prevents har- 
mony and coérdination of subjects and contributes to the isola- 
tion and mutual jealousy of departments. Concentration of 
effort on the pupil’s part is next to impossible; confusion begets 
absolute indifference. The memory is overburdened. No one 
subject is pursued effectively, for thoroughness necessarily 
implies an impractical expenditure of time; cramming, the very 
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worst form of mental dissipation, is the course too often adopted 
by ambitious teachers or forced upon them by the requirements 
of superior schools. 

The effect of an intricate curriculum upon English is to drive 
it from the mind of the pupil and too often from the careful 
consideration of the teaching staff. Teachers like to have good 
papers, but ordinarily they are so concerned with the subject- 
matter that, so long as the papers evince a passable knowledge 
of their respective subjects, they are indifferent as to the char- 
acter of the language in which they are couched. Every week 
papers on all sorts of themes, and written exercises without 
number, are prepared by the pupil. He absolutely cannot write 
them all with care; necessity compels him to hurry them in 
order to escape the penalty of non-preparation. By this he 
acquires a momentum of doing things. What he knew he has 
always expressed rapidly and superficially, and when he would 
elaborate he has all the force of habit to overcome. To search 
patiently for new facts, to systematize his own thoughts, to take 
infinite pains in expressing them—this is entirely foreign to his 
methods of mental activity. He has seen much but assimilated 
little; his knowledge is on the surface; his powers of invention 
are stunted, or he has never been taught really to observe and 
think. 

There is no call for me to suggest a remedy; it suggests 
itself. The prescription, diluted to be sure and often mixed 
with neutralizing agents, has been printed here and in every 
other educational journal of this decade. Simplify the curricu- 
lum, and simplify it by taking out the least useful studies. Cut 
down the amount of time spent on others to half and relegate 
the training of the specialist to the university and the profes- 
sional school. Do not spend a third or a fifth of the pupil’s 
youth upon Latin and Greek simply because they are hard, nor 
give these subjects— useless in the majority of cases except for 
the advantages which simple difficulty implies—a monopoly of 
your attention and interest. Much of modern language work 


also is purely ornamental and can be spared. The teaching of 
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mere children French memoriter or by analytical methods is a 
fashionable educational fad without foundation in reason or 
.experience. Above all, concentrate attention on thoroughness 
and correctness of expression as the final and absolute test of 
the pupil’s accomplishments, and not upon number of facts pre- 
sumably attained, extent and variety of ground covered, or 
breadth of observation inferred from the scattered hints and 
unintelligible utterances of the class room and the examination 
paper. It isalaw almost without exception that information 
which halts and stammers upon the tongue, or conceals itself in 
a tangle of barbaric verbiage is worthless. In every subject 
teach English first, last, and always. Make the strength of the 
vehicle commensurate with the weight of the burden it must 
carry. Language is fundamental; it is habit; it is character; 
it gives form and color to everything it handles. Make it inde- 
pendent of all prescribed courses of school or college. The 
mission of secondary education in English instruction is higher 
than the standard set by the colleges. To them we should look 
for suggestions, but not for criterions. We must heed the 
clamorings of the multitude to whom poverty or choice closes 
the doors of the higher institutions. It may be that the favored 
few can afford to slight English ; they have before them a career 
of study in the liberal arts which may partly atone for early 
neglect. But the multitude, the home-making, home-support- 
ing masses, must not be turned out from the lower schools to 
carry through life an ignorance of their mother tongue, which 
virtually closes to them the doors of its vast treasure houses ; 
to inflict on the public inaccuracies in speech and composition 
unpardonable in the veriest tyro; and to inoculate the infant 
prattle of their children with vernacular tendencies which years 
of training can hardly overcome. 
STEPHEN B. KNOWLTON 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
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THE SALARIES OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


In view of the discussion of this question begun in the SCHOOL 
Review by Dr. Nightingale (February-March ’96) it seems well 
to print the following petition : 


To the School Committee of the City of Boston: 


We, the undersigned, assistants in the high and Latin schools 
of Boston, respectfully petition the school committee to make 
the following changes in the interest of a fairer adjustment of 
salaries ; and in support of our petition we beg leave to set before 
your honorable body these facts : 

The minimum salary for women in the high and Latin schools 
is $756 per annum, while that for junior masters is $1008 ; 

The annual increase for women is $48, while that for junior 
masters is $144; 

The maximum salary for women is $1380 per annum, while 
that for junior masters: is $2880 ; 

Therefore we, doing substantially the same work as the men, 
respectfully request 

That our maximum be increased from $1380 to $1836; 

That our annual increase be changed from $48 to $108 ; 

That the number of years required to reach our maximum be 
reduced from thirteen to ten ; 

That, upon the adoption of the new scale, each assistant, as 
she reaches her date of increase, under the present system, be 
given that salary in the new schedule next higher than the sum 
which she is then receiving. 

In support of this the following considerations are urged : 

By the plan proposed in the accompanying petition, the city will not incur 
great immediate expense: The whole additional expense the first year will 
be less than $3000. This expense will gradually increase, but only for a few 


years. There will not be at any time a large number of women receiving the 
maximum salary. 
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The present difference between maximum salaries of all men except prin- 
cipals and woman doing the same work in high and Latin schools is $1500 ; 
that is, these women receive less than half as much pay as men, although they 
‘fit pupils for the same college admission examination, and teach the same 
subjects with the same text-books the same number of hours. A man’s salary 
has an increase three times that of a woman’s each year. Yet the schools in 
which the majority of teachers are women are just as good, efficient schools 
as those which have only men. 

It is argued that men are required to be college graduates, while a less 
preparation is allowed women. This is true; but women do not ask equal 
salaries. The maximum for which they ask is $1044 less than men receive. 

Besides the expense of their general education, these women have spent 
much time and money in preparation for teaching their specialty. Their 
expense for special study has ranged from $500 to $2000, and in one case has 
reached $2500. Of the assistants in the high schools and girls’ Latin school 
fourteen (and the number constantly increases) are college graduates; three 
have received the A.M. degree; all have made a special study of some one 
subject. Since entering their present positions a// have taken lessons— six- 
teen at the Institute of Technology, from two to sixteen courses each, others 
at Radcliffe and Boston University, or at summer schools, others in private 
classes. Many have taken private lessons, extending through several years, 
besides the other courses mentioned. Several have studied abroad. 

When comparison is made of men’s and women’s salaries, a common 
argument has been that men’s should be greater because they have families 
to support. As a matter of fact these women do support others. Sixty-six 
per cent. have others dependent on them. 

The expenses they incur in lessons, the support of others, and the cost of 
living in Boston, make it difficult and sometimes impossible with their pres- 
ent salaries to lay by money to live upon when they can no longer work. 

Brooklyn pays women in its high schools a maximum of $1700; Chicago, 
$1800; Cleveland, O., $1600; St. Louis, $1800; San Francisco, $1680. All 
pay women more than Boston does, although Boston pays men more than 
these other cities. In Chicago, men doing the same work receive only $100 
or $200 a year more; in San Francisco men and women are paid alike. 

The women who make this petition do not wish to be understood in any 
way as desiring or thinking that other salaries should be less than they are; 
they only ask that they may receive from the city the same generous treat- 
ment that it has accorded to men. 
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OUTLOOK NOTES 


‘WE are never at our ease,” says Charles Lamb, ‘in the 
presence of a schoolmaster, because we know he is not at his 
ease in ours. He comes like Gulliver from among 
his little people, and he cannot fit the stature of his 
understanding to yours. He is so used to teaching 
that he wants to be teaching you.’ This is not as near the 
truth today as it was when Lamb wrote it, but there is still truth 
in it. Teachers are bound to spend much if not most of their 
lives with boys and girls. More than any other class, therefore, 
they need the stimulus and the culture which comes from social 
intercourse with equals. Teachers’ meetings of one kind and 
another always “talk shop.” In small communities teachers 


THE TEACHER 
IN SOCIETY 


generally can and perhaps generally do identify themselves quite 
fully with the regular social activities of the people. In large 
cities this is not so easy; here they lack a distinct social posi- 
tion and are not recognized as a definite social force. For the 
final success of the campaign to secure full public acceptance of 
the professional status of the teacher such social recognition will 
contribute more than any other one thing. 

It was, therefore, an epoch-marking event when the women 
teachers of Buffalo banded themselves together and purchased a 
chapter house of their own, a beautiful one, too, located in the 
best part of the city and especially adapted to club and social 
purposes. It cost some $12,000, of which in less than a year 
over $4000 has been paid. During the July meeting of the N. 
E. A. this chapter house was the scene of several delightful 
receptions. From talks with citizens it was evident that the 
purchase of the chapter house had placed the women teachers in 
a new light before the city. Their entertainments are notable 
functions, worthy of much attention in the society columns of 


the newspapers. The example set in Buffalo is probably soon 
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to be followed in Chicago. The women teachers of Buffalo are 
to be congratulated on their pioneer work, the success of which 
ought to inspire imitation in every city in the United States of 


as many as 25,000 inhabitants. 


THERE are undoubtedly more and larger teachers’ organiza- 
tions in the United States than in any other country in the 
world. Probably there are too many of them; at 
aie least it is hard to see what good purpose some of 
PURPOSE IN them subserve. The trouble is most of them have 
TEACHERS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS NOt any clear purpose at all. In Germany, where 
all teachers must have been professionally trained, 
teachers’ meetings discuss questions of scholarship; in England 
the organization of teachers is much the same as a trade union; 
in the United States neither of these features is prominent, and 
meetings generally discuss questions of method almost exclu- 
sively. Professor Kelsey elsewhere in this number ably advocates 
the introduction of questions of scholarship into the programmes 
of teachers’ meetings ; undoubtedly this must be done if the best 
minds are to be attracted to these meetings. But the present 
chaos of teachers’ gatherings, with vague and undefined purposes, 
needs to be resolved into a cosmos. The work must be clearly 
differentiated, and this, with our numerous meetings, should be 
no herculean labor. Each of the three features, scholarship, 
method, business, must be treated in its proper place, but not all 
of them at each meeting. If, for example, the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools fills its programme with such 
topics as: The best method of teaching history, Should Vergil 
precede Cicero or Cicero precede Vergil ? Should a lesson in 
Vergil cover fifteen lines or fifty ?—-why, these are questions 
which could and should be and are discussed in other meetings, 
and it is a sheer waste of opportunity for the delegates to this 
meeting to spend their time on them. Such a meeting ought to 
be exclusively concerned with the broad questions of organiza- 
tion and legislation which are all the time pressing for solution. 
It ought to be a business meeting; it ought, further, to do 
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business and not to talk it over merely. The ultimate solution 
of many questions is to be found only in legislation, a fact which 
teachers as a class either do not appreciate or are afraid to face. 
It is the business of this and similar organizations of teachers to 
face this fact and to work for the legal redress of wrongs which the 
law permits or sanctions. State teachers’ associations especially 
have this specific duty resting upon them. When the New York 
legislature proposed to pass a bill unfavorable to bicyclists the 
L. A. W. very promptly and energetically brought all its influ- 
ence to bear in opposition, and the bill did not pass. If any 
legislature contemplating the passage of a bill hostile to the 
best interests of schools or of teachers could be confronted with 
the business-like opposition of an organization representing all 
the teachers in the state a good many bills that now become 
laws would never reach the governor. Now, too, a teacher can 
be wronged with practical impunity. Instances of injustice 
towards teachers are as common as sunrise, but cases where 
teachers obtain redress are more rare than the aurora borealis. 
Here, again, the bicyclists are better off, for if a member of the 
L. A. W. is imposed upon or denied his legal rights his case 
will be taken up and fought for him by a powerful organization 
which bears all the expense. If we have a lesson to learn from 
Germany in the direction of making our teachers’ meetings more 
scholarly, have we not, too, to learn from England the lesson 
that teachers’ organizations can and should interest themselves 
in securing the passage of good school legislation, in preventing 
the passage of bad school legislation, and in self-protection ? 
These things teachers can do, not by discussion and the adoption 
of good sets of resolutions, but by organization and, especially, 


by action along practical business lines. 
C. H. THURBER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


English Literary Criticism. With an Introduction by C. E. 
VauGHAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 


THE large number of persons interested in the academic study of 
criticism in this country will be interested in the slightly temerarious 
effort to supply in a compass of 220 pages an adequate historical 
sketch of English critical methods, together with specimens of criticism 
for the whole period. The man selected by Dr. Herford to write such 
a volume for the Warwick library is Mr. C. E. Vaughan. The choice 
was happy; the writer has shown in the execution of his task compe- 
tent knowledge, power of compression, and freedom from critical 
vagaries. There is no other historical sketch equally good. 

Mr. Vaughan rightly makes but three periods of English criticism — 
that of the Elizabethans and Milton, that from the Restoration to the 
French Revolution, and that from the Revolution to the present day. 
He does not make the mistake of dividing the second period. He 
sees with acuteness the unformed but significant character of Eliza- 
bethan criticism, which, in spite of its vague theorizing and its blind 
squabbles over technic, had a way of “sudden transition from ques- 
tions of form to the deepest problems suggested by imaginative art.” 
Coming to Dryden he recognizes the prophetic import of the com- 
parative method and historical spirit of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. 
Mr. Vaughan gets over the age of correctness with a little too much 
assurance. Here, if anywhere, his catholicity seems to shrink, and his 
excusable lack of sympathy makes him a little summary with the 
Johnsonian respect for rules. He applies the same kind of severity 
to Johnson that he later applies to the irresponsible high-handedness 
of the Quarterly. Reaching Hazlitt and Coleridge, Mr. Vaughan 
points out the change of spirit. The standard of excellence is no 
longer to be found either in the individual judgment or in the codes 
inherited from older critics, but in the nature of literature —‘‘of 
poetry as written large in the common instincts of all men no less 
than in the particular achievements of exceptional artists.” Mr. 
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Vaughan seems not fully to appreciate the significance of Coleridge, 
whom he neglects for Hazlitt. There is not much, however, in 
English criticism since Coleridge that is not germinally in Coleridge. 
He seems to us incomparably more potent historically than the 
brilliant but somewhat empirical, the often warped and didactic 
Hazlitt. Mr. Vaughan’s moderate estimate of Coleridge may be 
due in part to his extraordinary admiration for Carlyle. He seems 
unaware that anything in the latter writer is anticipated by the former. 
From the men of our day the editor singles out the late Mr. Pater, 
“who, in the opinion of many, is the most remarkable of all English 
critics.” No one would deny Mr. Pater’s weight as a representative 
of the school which looks to the correlation of the critical terms and 
methods of the kindred arts. But there will be a large body of persons 
who will deplore Mr. Vaughan’s neglect of Arnold for Pater. Arnold’s 
body of work is larger by far than Pater’s, and has been immensely 
more influential. If Pater gave us, in Carlyle’s phrase applied to 
surely Arnold 


Goethe, something of ‘the very poetry of criticism,’ 
gave us the very ethics of criticism; if Pater gave literary critics a 
lesson by his interpretation of Sandro Botticelli, surely Arnold taught 
them as high a lesson of method by his interpretation of Isaiah, of 
Homer, of Dante. 

Reverting to Mr. Vaughan’s treatment of Johnson, we find it bitter 
against the great doctor’s devotion to “‘the indispensable rules of 
Aristotelian criticism ;’’ and Johnson is declared to be narrow, mechan- 
ical, and hostile to originality beyond any man who has achieved the 
dictatorship of English letters. Something may be said in qualifica- 
tion of Johnson’s narrowness and devotion to rules. Mr. Vaughan seems 
to forget that Johnson draws sharply the distinction between what is 
established because right, and what is right because established (Ram- 
bler, 170); and that, furthermore, he occasionally breaks away definitely 
from Aristotelian notions (Raméler, 156). Mr. Vaughan does not seem 
to remember that in various places, again, Johnson gives some theoret- 
ical allegiance to historical methods. Our author, once more, assigns 
to Goldsmith credit for the first recognition of a poet’s need of studying 
the public. But frequently Johnson had said with epigrammatic force 
that popular judgment is asound court of appeal (Rambler, 23, Lives 
of Poets, p. 300, ed. Arnold, Hill’s Boswell, 1, 200). Of course John- 
son was often narrow, and often harsh. But he was too great a man 
to be always small in criticism. The mere fact that Johnson anticipated 
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Mr. Vaughan completely in praising Dryden for his open-mindedness 
should have secured more of his present interpreter’s appreciation. 


Lewis INSTITUTE, E. H. Lewis 
Chicago 


The United States of America, Cambridge Historical Series. By 
EpwARD CHANNING, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard University. Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue. Price 
$1.50. 

PROFESSOR CHANNING says in his prefatory note, ‘ The aim of this 
little book is to trace the steps by which the American people and its 
peculiar type of federal state have developed out of such heterogeneous 
and unpromising materials for nation building as were to be found in 
the English-American colonies in 1760. Less attention has been 
given to campaigns and battles than is usual in works of this class, and 
the space thus gained has been devoted to the elucidation of the deeper 
causes underlying the American Revolution, and to a detailed account 
of the period between the close of the Revolutionary War and the 
inauguration of President Madison.” 

Comparatively few of our American historians have set before them- 
selves so serious a purpose as this, while by far the larger number have 
been content to be little more than mere chroniclers of the events 
which have made up the outward life of the nation. 

It is probably true that the American people are more deeply 
interested today than ever before in the great movements which have 
molded our government and determined the constitution of our 
society, and a work which will seriously and thoughtfully discuss them 
within a compass sufficiently limited to make it accessible to the 
general reader will be welcomed. 

While the scope of Dr. Channing’s work is confined to the limits 
of a manual it is evident that he has not been contented with a par- 
tial investigation of the facts, but that he has drawn from all available 
sources materials for a thorough if not exhaustive discussion of each 
subject. The growth and development of the policies which have 
made up our national life have never been treated more candidly, 
clearly or concisely. It is hard for an American citizen to write an 
impartial history of his own country. Our national life is comparatively 
of so recent origin that we have not yet escaped entirely from the pas- 
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sions which were engendered by our violent separation from the 
mother country. Even our most reliable and sober historians are 
liable to be biased by their patriotism in places where the national 
honor is supposed to be called in question; yet, however gratifying 
this may be to our pride, it can hardly be called the true historical 
spirit. It is, therefore, positively refreshing to find an author who is 
not afraid to rise above partisanship and pronounce impartial judg- 
ments even though he must violate long-cherished traditions by so 
doing. Professor Channing’s careful and impartial treatment of 
mooted questions is seen throughout the book, but nowhere more con- 
spicuously than in his discussion of the causes of the Revolutionary 
War. His spirit may be illustrated by a passage on page 33, where he 
says: 

“In conclusion it should be stated that a careful examination of 
the whole subject does not bear out the assertion, which has often been 
made, that Parliament was actuated by a selfish desire to promote the 
interests of subjects of the crown living in Britain at the cost of other 
subjects living outside of the realm. . . . . It would be an 
interesting inquiry whether the present colonial system of Great 
Britain, in which many of the colonies hedge themselves about with 
protective tariffs, is really productive of greater proportional benefit to 
the people of the whole empire than was the colonial system of a 
century and a quarter ago.” 

A noteworthy feature of the work is the use to which biography 
has been put to shed light upon the difficult questions which have 
been involved in the growth and expansion of the nation. America’s 
history may be epitomized in the lives of a few score of her greatest 
citizens. This fact Dr. Channing recognizes, and he does not fail to 
bring out with distinctness and power the part that these men have 
played in shaping national policies and in building up the welfare of 
the people. These characterizations are necessarily short and are 
wholly incidental to the main discussion. Yet it has taken much time 
and labor to collect the materials from which they are drawn, and the 
author has bestowed upon them the same conscientious care which 
characterizes all his work. 

As a whole the book is able and scholarly and will be of interest 
to the general reader as well as to the student, and is a valuable contri- 
bution to our historical literature. C. W. FRENCH 
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A Fistory of Greece. By Puitip van Ness Myers. Ginn & 
Co., 1895. Pp. xiii + 577. 

Tuis latest text-book of Dr. Myers must not be confounded with 
hisearlier astern Nations and Greece, for, consisting of nearly three times 
as many pages and designed for more mature readers, it is practically 
a new book. Besides the clear and interesting presentation which is 
a feature of all of this author’s text-books, this possesses certain new 
excellences, noteworthy among which are the brief parallel readings 
at the end of each chapter, and at the end of the book the bibliography 
of the most important and easily obtained works in English on Greek 
history classified by periods and subjects. ‘The parallel readings 
have added value in that the references are to page as well as to author. 
The work is generously illustrated and well furnished with maps and 
battle plans. To its preparation the author has brought careful study 
of the authorities, and has given due attention to the new light shed 
by recent archeological discoveries and by the lately discovered treatise 
on the Athenian constitution, probably correctly ascribed to Aristotle. 
The selection of material and the allotment of space to the different 
subjects have been judicious, and not the least valuable portion of the 
book is the eighty pages devoted to Greek Art, Culture, and Social Life. 

For college students and advanced classes in high schools and 
academies this will be a useful book. W. J. CHASE 
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An Inductive Manual of the Straight Line and the Circle. By 
Wic.iAM J. Meyers, Professor of Mathematics, State Agri- 
cultural College of Colorado. William J. Meyers, Pub- 
lisher, Fort Collins, Colo., 1896, 113-+xvi pages. 50 cents. 


Tuis little book is an honest attempt of a good teacher to follow 
Comte’s admonition to treat elementary geometry inductively as a 
natural science. The student beginning Euclidean geometry is usu- 
ally told that every well-balanced mind accepts certain axioms and 
postulates without proof, and has well-defined concepts of the attributes 
of space. Does the student or the teacher generally recognize the fact 
that these foundation stones of deductive geometry owe their discov- 
ery and credibility to observation and induction? This book leads 


the student to “learn by doing,” and to rediscover elementary geo- 
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metrical truths by scientific induction, thus gaining a love for the 
science and power to attack successfully the original problems of 
Euclidean geometry and the mechanic arts, with the drawing board as 
a valuable accessory. The author has injured the efficiency of his 
book by copying a large number of unusual and unnecessary terms 
from certain American writers who seem to fear that their readers will 
not recognize evidences of European residence and doctor’s degrees. 
The young student could well dispense with “ trigon,” 
“equivale,”’ ‘‘semisect,” “seat,” ‘“orthogon,” ‘“isogonic,” “sym- 


“trilateral,” 


centric,” “septagon,” “icosagon,” “homothesy,” and thelike. The book 
is not the ideal, but it is a move in the right direction. After arith- 
metic has been learned by the Aeuristic method, as presented by Walsh 
or Prince, the following high school course may carry out, as well as 
our crowded curriculum will admit, the practical suggestions of reform- 
ers from Pestalozzi to Grube and Spencer. The terminology of Table 
IV, Committee of Ten report, is used, and inductive geometry is 
counted as “unprepared” work. 

I. Algebra to quadratics, 3 periods per week ; inductive geom- 
etry, 2p. 

II. Algebra through quadratics, 2 p.; plane geometry, as in 
Beman and Smith or Phillips and Fisher, 3 p. 

III. Algebra through progressions and use of logarithms, 2 p.; 
solid geometry, with models, as in Phillips and Fisher, 3 p. 

IV. Plane trigonometry and advanced algebra, Harvard, Yale, and 
Cornell requirements, 3 p.; the last year for polytechnic students only. 

With this preparation the student will easily master the difficult 
parts of physics in his fourth year, and will enter college admirably 
equipped for higher mathematical and scientific investigation. 


WILLIAM H. Butts 
MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE DURING THE THIRD REPUBLIC. By 
Dr. CARL DoORFELD in Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir auslindisches Unter- 
richtswesen, July 1896. 

Every nation that has passed through the throes of so terrible a catastro- 
phe as did France during the “terrible year,” will utilize all its resources and 
introduce any necessary reforms to reéstablish and strengthen itself. History 
shows that it is the education of the young, in whom the vanquished state 
naturally places its hopes for future prosperity and glory that, in such times, 
receives renewed attention. That the third republic of France was no excep- 
tion to this tendency, is shown by the advancement of the universities and 
schools, resulting from the indefatigable efforts of men like Dumont, Liard, 
Zevort, Morel, and others; by the rich pedagogical literature and by the 
educational budget, which shows a marvelous increase since 1870. 

It would be a great mistake to infer that the empire accomplished noth- 
ing in this direction. On the contrary, Duruy’s ministry, and the secondary 
curriculum of 1865, are eminently deserving of credit; but the demands of 
the republic were of a different nature and greater than those of the empire. 

In his circular of September 27, 1872, Jules Simon, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, introduced radical changes with regard to method, after ordinances 
regarding gymnastics, modern languages, history, and geography had been 
passed in the previous year; and in order to gain uniformity in teaching and 
to put into operation the reforms he demanded, he prescribed monthly teach- 
ers’ conferences. He increased the severity of his measures regarding obli- 
gatory gymnastics, that was not to be inferior to any other branch of study, 
and was to be taught by especially prepared instructors, and also attempted 
to create a love for military drill, and emphasized the value of riding, fencing, 
and swimming for the development of body and character, besides recom- 
mending walks. Moreover he invited attention to the fact that one modern 
language was obligatory, required that it be accorded the same importance as 
the classical languages, that the candidates for the bachelor’s degree be 
examined in it, and that the students should use it in class as much as practica- 
ble, so that, if possible, they might speak it fluently when they left the school. 
Having recalled his previous instructions regarding history and geography, 
urging instruction by experiment and observation and the drawing of charts, 
he turned his attention to the most significant part of his circular —the teach- 
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ing of the classical languages, which were still taught by the methods in 
vogue at the Jesuit schools. The ordinance of December Io, 1802, read as 
foilows: ‘“‘In the Lycees Latin and Mathematics are the principal branches 
of instruction.” But during the next seventy years, in accordance with the 
requirements of modern society, a large number of subjects were introduced 
into the curriculum which could not be withdrawn. Here, then, lay the prob- 
lem. The number of working hours in 1802 and 1872 was the same, but the 
actual requirements of 1872 were greatly increased. Since the classical 
languages were to remain the basis of all higher education—for Latin and 
Greek civilization were in Jules Simon’s opinion the most perfect form of the 
development of the human mind — the only remedy was a reform in the method. 
Since Latin was no longer spoken, as it had been in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, but only read as a means to gain a knowledge of antiquity, 
all exercises intended to gain the former end could be dispensed with. 
Accordingly the amount of composition work and original Latin themes 
was curtailed by one-half; the writing of Latin verses was abolished 
altogether. The translation from the foreign tongue into the vernacular, on the 
other hand, was to be retained as a splendid means for the development of 
style, but was to be done more connectedly, and not arbitrarily torn from this 
or that author, since ignorance of what precedes and follows renders the 
understanding more difficult to the pupil. Occasionally passages of special 
beauty, after having been previously explained in class, were to be translated 
in writing. Moreover, pupils were to cease committing the text of a grammar 
to memory, paragraph by paragraph, mechanical memorizing being restricted 
at most to declensions and conjugations. Time thus gained, was, above all 
things, to be devoted to the reading and explaining of classical Latin and 


Greek authors — not the formerly used Excerpta and Selectze—and to exercises 
in the mother tongue and the study of its literature. In brief, the memory- 
burdening word-education was to be replaced by fact-education, teaching 
through the instrumentality of writing was to be superseded by more oral 
teaching. Greater stress was also to be laid on the contents of the authors, 
contemporaneous history was to be studied in the masterpieces read, 
acquaintance with men and events was to be gained. As an incentive to the 
scholars and and a means of purging the state institutions of useless material, 
four examinations were to be held in each class with strict promotions ensuing. 

These ordinances, which aroused enemies to the minister, especially in 
clerical circles, were all excellent and in accord with the requirements of the 
times. The reforms which Jules Simon put into operation, boldly and with 
keen insight, were also advocated by other pedagogical reformers, both French 
and German, notably by Michael Bréal. The great philologist chided the 
lack of knowledge in Greek, and ascribed it to the fact that, as in Latin, the 
language was not learned to be known, but to be written. 

The reforms of Jules Simon fell to the ground when the clerical-monarchic 
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parties defeated him, and Batbie, under the new president, MacMahon, 
became his successor. Batbie promptly expressed his disapproval of Simon’s 
reforms. He demanded an expression of opinion from the conseil supérieur 
de l'instruction publique— reorganized in 1873—with regard to the modifi- 
cations of 1872 and the old method. The dean of the Faculté des lettres of 
Paris, H. I. G. Patin, an enthusiastic admirer of classical antiquity, made a 
report which was approved by the conseil supérieur, in accordance with which 
all the old ideas were reinstated, viz., Greek and Latin composition, writing 
of Latin themes, composition of Latin verses, reading of Excerpta and 
Selectz, and the memorizing of grammar. 

The programme of 1874 again shows how few concessions were to be made 
to the demands of sound pedagogy. With reference to this, de Cumont, suc- 
cessor to Batbie’s successor, de Fourton, had the satisfaction of stating that 
it practically retained Duruy’s curriculum of 1865. The grammatical tasks 
had been defined more exactly, and the list of texts for reading had been 
increased. Asa matter of detail it may be stated that in the 8th class, cor- 
responding to Sexta of the German gymnasium, besides Latin, a modern 
language, German or English, at option, was begun, which formerly had 
been deferred fortwo years. To counterbalance the difficulty of beginning 
two languages simultaneously, the requirements in Latin for the 8th and 7th 
classes were somewhat reduced, for the remaining classes, however, the 
requirements of the curriculum of 1865 were retained, though, in 1874, the 
humanities suffered a reduction of four recitations in the 6th and 5th classes 
respectively, two in the 4th, and one in each of the three following classes. 
Time thus gained either accrued to other studies or led to the diminution of 
the number of recitations per week of certain classes. This brought the 
instructors face to face with the difficult problem of attaining the same results 
with less time at their disposal. In the highest classes (classes de philosophie), 
the requirements in mathematics, science and modern languages were 
increased; history, in its general scope, was somewhat diminished, but the 
history of institutions, arts, sciences, trade, etc., at various periods and among 
different peoples, was accorded more time; the work of the philosophical 
course was specialized and the reading of authors somewhat modified. 

Of the ordinances of the following years bearing on the programme of 
1874, only the circular of the vice-rector of 1875 deserves mention, in which the 
teaching ot the French language and literature was defined. By the ordi- 
nance of 1874, in the interest of a more thorough and careful training of the 
graduates, the final examination was divided into two parts, the first on the 
basis of the Rhétorique, the second on that of the Classe de philosophie. 
In the latter, now also a translation from German or English into French, was 
required, resulting from the position the modern languages had been given in 
the new curriculum. This idea of a double examination had originated with 
J. Simon, and was the only reform of his that was not discarded by the reform 
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of 1874. His work, La Réforme de l Enseignement Secondaire, did not exert 
the influence due it until several years later. 

The programme of 1874, which was not in harmony with the spirit of the 
time, could have had only a brief existence, even if it had shown better 
results ; but its failure in this direction, caused by the overburdening of sub- 
ject-matter and its improper distribution, e. g., simultaneously beginning 
Latin and a modern language, could but hasten its downfall. 

These and other objections to the prevailing system were made by the 
reformers, some of whom advocated the reforms of J. Simon or very similar 
ones, for the benefit of the lower classes and to give the great majority of stu- 
dents a better adapted training; others wished to create a common sub- 
structure, and a third party desired to abolish the study of the classical lan- 
guages entirely and found the entire education on modern civilization. 
These all became hopeful when energetic Jules Ferry, who was determined 
to make a revision of the old programmes and to replace the old false 
methods by new ones, assumed the ministry. Before considering these 
reforms, however, we must briefly speak of the reorganization of the Conseil 
supérieur de l’instruction publique, since this in its new organization has 
become of vital importance for the entire later development. 

By the law of the 27th of February, 1880, the system of education was 
relieved of the tutelage of a committee that had hitherto consisted prin- 
cipally of incompetent men. This advisory committee now consisted of 58 
members, of whom only 13 were appointed on the motion of the minister, the 
others being elected. The gymnasium professors sent 8 colleagues elected 
from their body, 2 representatives came from the city institutions, and 6 
represented the public schools. The other members were elected from 
among their number by the universities and learned societies. The Conseil 
supérieur meets according to law twice annually for short sessions, and can 
be called for a special session by the minister. 

To this committee J. Ferry, assisted by the ministerial director of sec- 
ondary education, presented his plans, and after thorough deliberation, the 
programme of August 2, 1880, resulted. 

According to this, the instruction of the lowest classes was to be of such a 
nature as to develop the judgment of the pupil as well as to strengthen his 
memory and to accustom him to express his thoughts in logical order. The 
various methods and books in the grammar classes were to be replaced by 
grammars adapted to the age and development of the pupil for each period 
and each language. These books were to be marked by better arrangement 
than those used before, and were not, as was hitherto the case, to consist 
solely of a series of rules collected with a view to composition work. The 
memorizing of rules was to be limited to the most necessary parts, since 
grammar is to be learned from language and not vice versa—the rules, the 
abstract, were to be deducted from the texts, the concrete. For the same 
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reason the abuse of composition work was to be checked and be replaced in 
part by oral or blackboard exercises, by questions and reading and explana- 
tion of texts. Written composition done independently by the pupil was to 
be supplemented by oral composition codperatively done in class under the 
direction and guidance of the instructor. The use of too detailed diction- 
aries, which offer a solution of almost all difficulties and even a translation 
of many passages, was to be restricted ; the exercises in Latin verse compo- 
sition were to be abolished, at most they might remain as an optional study 
for unusually bright and interested pupils. By these limitations and changes 
of method a diminution of the number of recitations, it was believed, was 
justifiable. More thorough attention was to be given to French; more mani- 
fold exercises, oral and written, with regard to the value and signification of 
words and the appropriateness and correctness of expression; in brief, exer- 
cises giving practice in the first elements of formation of style were to be 
introduced in the lowest classes. In the advanced classes all materials that 
were adapted to arouse reflection, cultivate taste, and strengthen judgment 
were to be utilized for French compositions. In history the written work was 
to be reduced, and minute details of wars and battles to be sacrificed in 
favor of a knowledge of institutions, habits, and customs. In teaching the 
history of France, especially, the general development of the institutions on 
which modern society is based was to be pointed out, and love for them was 
to be inculcated in the hearts of the pupils, who in this as well as in other 
branches of study were not to take a passive but an active attitude toward 
the instruction. 

In order to introduce most of these reforms, whose aim was to gain a more 
direct codperation of the pupil in the instruction, and to impose greater claims 
on the teachers, who now were to be educators, the Conseil supérieur justly 
observed the necessity of dividing the classes. Accordingly, J. Ferry, by the 
enactment of September 15, 1880, fixed thirty as the maximum limit of the 
number of students in a class, and expected the formation of parallel classes 
as soon as the number of pupils in a class exceeded forty. In conclusion the 
minister of education expressed the desire that, beginning with the sixth 
class (German Quarta), history, mathematics, and sciences should be taught 
by specialists. 

In accordance with these reforms, Latin was postponed from the eighth to 
the sixth class, and Greek was put off from the sixth to the fourth class. Time 
thus gained was devoted principally to mathematics and science instruction, 
which, together with the language training, was intended to insure a har- 
monious development of the students’ faculties. In the lower classes, object- 
lessons were carried on in connection with arithmetic, from the seventh class 
on, the drawing of geometrical figures and the elements of experimental 
science were taught. Inthe Division de grammaire (sixth-fourth), the funda- 
mental principles of physics, chemistry, zodlogy, geology, and botany were 
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considered. In the Classe de Philosophie the entire subject-matter was 
repeated and supplemented. The modern languages and drawing were now 
begun in the ninth class, and French was given a prominent position by the 
manifold exercises of a well-planned programme in all classes. In literature 
the students not only studied the works of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but were aiso introduced into the classical period of the Middle 
Ages as well as that of the nineteenth century, Instead of Bible history in the 
ninth class, the scholars were to be shown pictures of important characters of 
ancient and modern times, to which was added in the eighth and seventh a 
short history of France up to 1825. In the Classe de Philosophie, history was 
now also carried up to this year, and, besides, political economy had been 
added, while cosmography and the Latin theme had been dropped both here 
and in the final examination. Moreover, it isto be observed here that Greek 
composition had been abolished. The following programme shows the cur- 
riculum in tabulated form: 


| IX, VIII, VII | vi | v Iv | 11 | | RHET.| PHILOs. 

| | | 
| 10 | 10 6 | 5 4 4 
Modern Languages...... 4 3 | 3: y 
2 | 1 |5 4 
Mathematics and Sciences} 4 3 | 4 3 : i 3 3 9 
2 | 2 cis 2 2 


The curriculum of 1880, which abolished many old ideas, and therefore 
will ever be a milestone in French pedagogy, was a compromise. The com- 
mon substructure demanded by Ferneuil and others was not yet attained, but 
it had been approached by postponing Latin to the sixth class. A double end 
was gained thereby: those pupils who left the institution after the sixth or 
fourth class had a more rounded-off education ; and then, bright pupils of 
the public schools could sooner make the attempt to enter a gymnasium, a 
circumstance which, in the case of a democracy whose watchword was 
Egalité, was of no mean importance. Meanwhile it was a question whether 


the disadvantage of all compromises—appeasing neither party — would not 
become apparent here also; moreover, an attempt to reconcile antique and 
modern elements of education usually leads to an overburdening of pupils, 
which can only be prevented by uniformly planned instruction and methodical 
teachers. Whether, therefore, the curriculum of 1880 wasto be a permanent 


success remains to be treated in the next paper. J. E. B. Jonas 


* Dont une heure prise sur ]’étude. 
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COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOLS. From Annual Report (1896) of Dr. EpwarD 
BROOKS, Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

OnE of the significant facts of the times is the demand for an education 
that fits young men for the practical demands of the business world. This 
demand, he says, has modified the old course of studies in American schools, 
and in Philadelphia has established two manual training schools, put a busi- 
ness department in the Girls’ High School, made possible the Wharton School 
of Finance in the University of Pennsylvania, and led to the organization of 
a number of private institutions with art and industrial departments. But 
there is no school in which boys may be prepared for commercial and busi- 
ness life specifically. In Europe it is recognized that brains are needed in 
commercial as in professional life, and the educational systems there provide 
for commercial high schools for training young men for industrial pursuits. 

The conditions in this country today are ripe for commercial high schools. 
Our manufacturers are daily seeking foreign trade. It is a misfortune for 
our business men that so few of them speak any foreign languages, and that 
not many of them understand the underlying principles of political economy 
and of sound finance, except as they have learned them through the sometimes 
bitter school of experience. Not so, however, with their business rivals in 
Europe. The foreign youth who intends to make business his lifework pre- 
pares himself as assiduously for it as he would for a profession. The com- 
mercial high school offers him the means. 

With its course in modern languages, its course in finance and political 
economy, its course in commercial geography combined with instruction in 
his own vernacular, this school prepares him for a struggle in which knowl- 
edge alone is the basis of actual judgment. Is it at all surprising that we fail 
to compete successfully when the business training of our youth is haphazard 
or largely the result of an accident? Is it to be wondered at that a business 
committee must go by way of Europe to investigate the conditions of trade 
with South America? 


NOTES 


NEWARK, N. J., has appropriated $300,000 for a new high-school build- 
ing. A lot has been purchased and architects are at work. 


Dr. W. N. BARRINGER has resigned the superintendency of schools in 
Newark, N. J., and Superintendent Gilbert, of St. Paul, has been elected to 
fill the vacancy. 


THE December SCHOOL REVIEW will be devoted, according to custom, 
to the report of the meeting of the New England Association of Colleges 


and Preparatory Schools. 
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THE Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club and the Association of English Teach- 
ers for the Northwest will meet together at Ann Arbor Friday and Saturday, 
November 27 and 28. Programmes will be issued about November Io. 


THE President of the New York City Board of Education has decided, in 
order to put astop to cigarette smoking among the pupils of the public schools, 
to give a badge to every pupil of the school having the largest proportionate 
roll of anti-cigarette smokers. 


A NEW song book is always entitled to consideration. Songs of the Nation, 
just issued by Silver, Burdett & Co., seems to be particularly meritorious. Its 
contents certainly do not lack variety, for there are patriotic songs of all 
countries, domestic songs, college songs, and devotional songs. Good judg- 
ment has been exercised in making the selections. 


IN January we shall begin the publication of a very complete Bibliography 
of Secondary Education, prepared by Professor Elmer E. Brown of the Uni- 
versity of California. This will be followed by the serial publication of a 
History of Secondary Education, upon which Professor Brown has been 
engaged for a long time, and which he now has nearly ready for the printer. 


MEssrS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. during the coming school year will 
issue eighteen regular numbers of the Riverside Literature Series. The 
high standard of the numbers already brought out will be fully sustained by the 
masterpieces which will be added in the coming year. They also announce 
for immediate issue a new edition of “A Primer of American Literature” by 
Professor C. F. Richardson of Dartmouth College. 


THE National Educational Association holds its next meeting at Mil- 
waukee, July 6-9, 1897. Minneapolis, it seems, had another big convention 
at the regular time for the National Educational Association to assemble ; the 
two together were too much for Minneapolis, and so Milwaukee gets the prize. 
The Exposition Hall in Milwaukee will seat at least ten thousand, so next 
year all will have a chance to hear the speakers at the general meetings. 


It is becoming daily increasingly evident, as we are coming more and 
more into the habit of thinking of a certain set of phenomena as pertaining 
to the science of sociology, that education must be treated in the future 
largely from a sociological standpoint. It is therefore important, and indeed 
all but essential, for those who are interested in the larger problems of edu- 
cation to have some acquaintance with the scope and problems of sociology. 
For this purpose the /ztroduction to Sociology, by Arthur Fairbanks (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), is an excellent handbook. 

Two articles of very considerable interest to teachers are found in 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for October. The first is ‘‘A Measure 
of Mental Capacity,” by Dr. Emil Kraepelin. The other is “‘ The Educational 
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Value of Children’s Questioning,” by H. L. Clapp. The latter writer seems 
to us to revert to the doctrines of the monitorial system which were so ably 
and delusively preached at the beginning of this century by Lancaster and 
Bell. The enthusiastic ideal of that movement was to obtain a school of one 
thousand children teaching themselves. Mr. Clapp’s idea seems to be some- 
what similar to this. 


THE third annual meeting of the Association of English Teachers of the 
North Central States will be held at Ann Arbor, Mich., in connection with the 
Schoolmaster’s Club of that state, on Friday and Saturday, November 27 and 
28 next. Hon. George Anton, Supervisor of Minnesota high schools will give 
the principal address. Professor O. F. Emerson of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Professor Joseph Denney of Ohio State University, Mrs. Harriet Brainard 
of Chicago, will read papers. The membership of this association includes 
the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Indiana,and Ohio. Any further information may be obtained by 
addressing C. W. French, Chairman Executive Council, Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago. 


THE Chicago Institute of Education has undertaken a most interesting 
experiment. Last June a committee of sixty was appointed for the promotion 
of field work in nature study in the city schools. This large committee has 
been divided into nine subcommittees which have outlined the work and 
perfected the organization in a manner that indicates a thorough study of the 
situation and full comprehension of possibilities. The president of the Com- 
mittee of Sixty is Wilbur S. Jackman of the Chicago Normal School. The 
report of the committee has been printed, and teachers in other cities 
interested in similar work could undoubtedly obtain a copy by addressing 
Professor Jackman. 


IF imitation is the sincerest flattery we ought to feel much elated over the 
treatment accorded to the SCHOOL REVIEW by the Canada Educational 
Monthly of Toronto. A few months ago this journal reprinted entire an 
article from the SCHOOL REVIEW, adding the author’s name but giving no 
credit whatever. A polite note to the editor, calling his attention to the 
mistake, brought no reply. The October number of this interesting journal 
contains in full Professor Russell’s letter on ‘‘ What Constitutes a Secondary 
School” in the September SCHOOL REVIEW. This is credited to the 
Educational Review. Evidently the standards of educational journalism are 
different in Canada and the United States. 


HiGH schools and academies which have debating societies— and those 
that do not ought to—have recently been able to secure three interesting and 
valuable books for their libraries, namely, Public Speaking and Debate, by 
George J. Holyoake, a book long before the public, now issued in a revised 
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edition ; Briefs for Debate on Current, Political, Economic and Social Topics, 
edited by W. Du Bois Brookings and Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, with an intro- 
duction by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University; and 
Principles of Argumentation, by George Pierce Baker. Briefs for Debate is 
issued by Longmans, Green & Co., and the others by Ginn & Co. The Briefs 
for Debate and the Principles of Argumentation are intended for the use of 
college classes, but both, and the latter especially, will be most valuable 
allies to the teacher whose aid is sought by enthusiastic young people who are 
to prepare arguments for the next school debate. Mr. Holyoake’s book deals 
with the general characteristics of debate, having for its subtitle, “A Manual 
for Advocates and Agitators.”” It is certainly full of wise and interesting 
suggestions for public controversial speakers. 


THE eighth Educational Conference of the High Schools and Academies 
affiliating or codperating with The University of Chicago will be held at the 
University Friday and Saturday, November 13 and 14. Addresses will be 
given Friday afternoon and evening by Professor Edmund J. James of The 
University of Chicago, and Superintendent Newton C. Dougherty of Peoria. 
Saturday forenoon will be devoted to a general conference, before which short 
papers will be presented upon the following topics: 


(1) How can the Faculty of The University of Chicago be brought into 
direct touch with the students of the High Schools and Academies affiliating 
or coéperating with the University ? 

(2) Specialization of the work of teachers in the secondary schools. 

(3) The tendency of students to omit the college course that they may 
enter professional schools direct from the secondary schools. 

(4) High School Extension. 


Saturday afternoon will be devoted to departmental conferences. These 
conferences will be under the charge of the various departmental examiners, 
and topics of special interest to teachers in the different departments will be 
discussed. 


THE University of the State of Missouri has issued a pamphlet of some 
twenty pages entitled Suggestions to Secondary Schools for the Equipment of 
Laboratories of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physiology and Physical 
Geography, and Libraries of Latin, Greek, History and English. The 
issuing of this pamphlet seems to us a most admirable illustration of the 
kind of work that a university ought to do in behalf of the secondary schools. 
There can be no doubt that the University of Missouri under President 
Jesse’s leadership is exercising the best possible influence on the whole 
educational system of the state. As for the pamphlet itself, we are sorry to 
note a misprint in the fourth line of the title-page. Documents issued by 
universities for the sake of helping other schools ought to be models of 
careful preparation; one such glaring typographical error will cause many a 
careful secondary teacher to have a sort of subconscious suspicion in regard 
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to the contents of the pamphlet. The suggestions have, however, evidently 
been prepared with thoroughness, care, and very fair comprehension of the 
needs of secondary schools. 


A GOOD many English schoolbooks are being introduced into the United 
States by international publishing houses. These are, of course, prepared 
primarily for some specific use in England; it is therefore not surprising that 
few of them fit exactly into our system, or that many of them do not fit at all. 
The books themselves are often, and perhaps usually, of a very high order of 
excellence and can undoubtedly find a place in some exceptionally situated 
schools. These reflections are prompted by an examination of the History of 
Rome to the Death of Cesar, by W. W. How and H. D. Leigh, which has 
recently been published by Longmans, Green & Co. The authors state 
that they have endeavored in this short history ‘to meet the requirements of 
the upper forms in schools and of the pass examinations at the universities.” 
Great prominence has been given to the development of the constitution. 
The illustrations are numerous and good. The style is decidedly picturesque 
and graphic. We could wish we felt sure of the place which so good a book 
would fill as a school text-book in this country. Perhaps the enterprise of the 
publishers will succeed in discovering the opening. We certainly wish them 
all success in the effort. 

ASIDE from all question of the good or the bad features of the work, 
one thing cannot fail to strike even the casual reader of 7he Number Concept, 
Its Origin and Development, by Levi Leonard Conant, (The Macmillan Co.), 
namely, that the title is a misnomer. ‘The number concept” is an attractive 
term, suggestive of the researches of psychology, of the contributions of ped- 
agogy, and possibly of the growth of number symbols, written or spoken, in the 
various branches of the human race. But instead of fulfilling any such 
delightful promise, the work consists of a collection of the number words 
of many of the savage tribes which have been more or less scientifically 
studied, together with the author's comments on the same. The mis- 
nomer, however, is a matter of little moment, the real question being as 
to the scientific value of the collection. In general these number systems 
have been reported by observers of no etymological attainments, and are 
here given confessedly with no attempt at any scientific transliteration. 
Hence it would be quite impossible for anyone, however painstaking, to 
produce from the material now at hand an entirely satisfactory work. But 
unfortunately the very authors to whom a student would first look for help 
are either not mentioned at all, or used tono great purpose. For example, the 
contributions of such writers as Chasles, Friedlein, Cantor and several of the 
specialists to whom they refer, are not even named. Hankel is mentioned 
only to criticise (and justly) a single sentence in his history, Lubbock for only 
one paper, Gow’s valuable chapter is apparently forgotten, and other familiar 
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names are wanting in the Index of Authors. Thus, in spite of a great deal 
of labor expended con amore in getting together material, the work falls short 
of being the continuation or expansion of the chapter on Counting, in Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture doubtless intended by the author. Yet in spite of all this, 
and of the fact that many may hesitate to subscribe to the idea that “the 
study will be found to be quite complete,” the book is full of interest and is 
deserving of a place in the teacher’s library. Although the very thing in 
which the reader might naturally be most deeply interested, the origin of his 
own and the classical number words, is barely mentioned, the various scales 
used by the savage tribes of the present century are attractively presented 
and are relieved by a running comment which frees them of monotony. 
The subjects specially considered are Counting, Number System Limits, 
Origin of Number Words, Miscellaneous Bases, and the Quinary and Viges- 
imal Systems; and the fact that over a hundred authors are mentioned in 
the footnotes shows that some interesting material has been gathered. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “SCHOOL REVIEW.” 

Dear Sir :—I made a little discovery the other day that may be of 
interest to some of your readers. I had often noticed a tendency in 
my Latin classes to mispronounce the diphthong e@, saying, for 
instance, fo-é'-na. Did anyone else ever have the same experience? 
The trouble is undoubtedly due to the fact that one of the first words 
many children learn is poeta. Why should this Greek loan-word be 
found in so many first-year Latin books ? 

Very truly yours, 
TuHos. S. COLE 

CHESTER, PA., 

October 12, 1896 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Stories from Virgil. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A., late Professor of Latin in 
University College, London. Size 4% x 6% in.; pp. v+266. The Macmillan Co. 


A Practical Method in the Modern Greek Language. By Eugene Rizo-Rangabé. 
Size 5x 7% in.; pp. vii+249. Price $2.10. Ginn & Co. 


Greek Inflection; or, Object-Lessons in Greek Philology. By B. F. Harding, M.A., 
teacher of Greek at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. Size 5x7% n.; pp. vi+43. 
Price 55 cents. Ginn & Co. 


The Student’s Series of Latin Classics. The Story of Turnus. From Vergil’s A‘neid, 
Books VII-XII. Edited, with notes and introduction, by Moses Stephen Slaughter, 
Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Iowa College. Size 5x7 in.; pp. v+66. Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 


MATHEMATICS 


A Practical Arithmetic. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M. Size 5x7% in.; pp. xiv-+344. 
Ginn & Co. 

Elementary Solid Geometry and Mensuration. By Henry Dallas Thompson, Sc.D., 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Princeton University. Size 5x74 in.; pp. 
xi+-199. Price $1.25. The Macmillan Co. 


Elementary Algebra. By J. A. Gillet, Professor in the New York Normal College. 
Size 54% x7% in.; pp. xiv-+422. Price $1.35. Henry Holt & Co. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, A.M., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. Revised and enlarged for the use of American schools 
by John A. Miller, A.M., Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. Size 534 x 83¢ in.; pp. vii+211. Price $1.10. The Macmillan Co. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Preisgekront. Eine heitere Geschichte. Von Ernst Eckstein. With Introduction 
and Notes by Charles Bundy Wilson, A.M., Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in the State University of lowa. Authorized edition. Size 44% x 634 in.; 
pp. ix+83. Price 30 cents. Henry Holt & Co. 


Morceaux Choisis de Jules Lemaitre, de l’Académie Francaise. Edited and annotated 
by Rosine Mellé. Size §x7% in.; pp. xxvi+284. Price $1. Ginn & Co. 
Second Year in French. By L.C.Syms. Size 5x 7% in.; pp. 287. American Book 
Co. 
SCIENCE 
An American Text-Book of Physiology. By Henry P. Bowditch, M.D., John G. 
Curtis, M.D., Henry H. Donaldson, Ph.D., Warren P. Lombard, M.D., Graham 


Lusk, Ph.D., W. T. Porter, M.D., W. H. Howell, Ph.D., M.D., Frederic S. Lee, 
Ph.D., Edward T. Reichart, M.D., and Henry Sewall, Ph.D., M.D. Edited by 
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William H. Howell, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Physiology in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. Fully illustrated. Size 7x 10% in.; pp. 1052. 
Price $6. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders. 


The Elements of Physics. A College Text-Book. By Edward L. Nichols and 
William S. Franklin. In three volumes. Vol. II. Electricity and Magnetism. 
Size 53% x 83 in.; pp. ix-+272. Price $1.50. The Macmillan Co. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Constructive Rhetoric. By Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric 


and Logic in Union College. Size 5 x 7% in.; pp. xiv + 352. Price $1. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Eclectic School Readings. The Story of Greece. By H. A. Guerber. Size 5x7% 
in.; pp. 288. American Book Co. 


Riverside Literature Series. Lowell Leaflets. Poems and Prose Passages from the 
Works of James Russell Lowell. For reading and recitation. Compiled by 
Josephine E. Hodgdon. Illustrated. Size 5x 8% in.; pp. 102. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Selections from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. (Ellesmere text.) Edited with introduc- 
tion, notes and glossary by Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professor of English Literature 
in the Cornell University. Size 5x7 in.; pp. liv-+ 277. Price 90 cents. The 
Macmillan Co. 

Talks on Writing English. By Arlo Bates. Size 5x8 in.; pp. vi 322. Price $1.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Problem of Elementary Composition. Suggestions for its Solution. By Elizabeth 
H. Spalding, Teacher of English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Size 5x 7% 
in.; pp. 114. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Longmans’ English Classics. Size of each 5x 7% in. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. Together with his essay on Johnson. Edited 
with notes and an introduction by Huber Gray Buehler, A.M., English Master at 
the Hotchkiss School (Lakeville, Conn.). Pp. liv + 110. 


Robert Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edited with an introduction and notes by Edwin 
L. Miller, A.M., Instructor in English in the Englewood High School, Illinois. 
Pp. xxxviii + 302. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I and II. Edited with notes and an introduction by 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric and Logic in Union Col- 
lege. Pp. Ixxii + 112. 


Oliver Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited with an introduction and notes 
by Mary J. Jordan, A.M., Professor of Rhetoric and English in Smith College. 
Pp. xxxvi + 205. 


The Sir Roger De Coverley Papers from Zhe Spectator. Edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes by D. O. S. Lowell, A.M., M.D., English Master in the Roxbury 
Latin School. Pp. liii+ 174. 


A Primer of American Literature. By Charles F. Richardson, Professor of English in 
Dartmouth College. Newly revised edition. With an appendix containing the 
portraits and homes of eight American authors. Size 4% x 6 in.; pp. v- 122. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


PEDAGOGY 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1893-4. Volume II. Con- 


taining parts Il and III. Size 6x9 in.; pp. 1227. Washington Government Print- 
ing Office. 
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A History of Elementary Mathematics with Hints on Methods of Teaching. By 


Florian Cajori, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Colorado College. 
The Macmillan Co. 


pp. viii + 304. Price $1.50. 


An Outline of Method in History. 
Indiana State Normal School. 
The Inland Publishing Co. 
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Verlag von A. W. Zickfeldt. 
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With four maps. 
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